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| STRENUOUS ATHLETICS & 
| GENERAL EFFICIENCY. 














FTER serious consideration it is announced that the 
medical authorities of the American Navy have 
come to the conclusion that proficiency in what they 
call strenuous athletics does not tend to make efficient 
members of the Navy. In this country our con- 

temporary, the Lancet, has been making observations on its 
own account, and practically arrives at the same conclusion 
Out of six hundred and twenty-five athletes of the Naval 
Academy classes in 1891 to 1911, whose records were examined 
to determine the relation between early athletics and later 
proficiency, death and disease were recorded in an exception- 
ally large number of cases. Twenty-one died, six from tuber- 
culosis, eight from mental and nervous disease, two from 
alcoholism and two from heart disease. It is needful to remark 
that both of the last two deaths were attributed to running, 
and medical opinion seems decided that long-distance racing 
is the cause of very serious harm, In addition to the deaths, 
close upon two hundred men had been in one way or another 
disabled to an extent that did not necessitate discharge but 
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caused impaired service. We are struck by the great number 
of these who suffered:from various forms of heart disease [and 
also the number that were tuberculous. Appendicitis anq 
hernia seem to be closely associated with football. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the area of this kind of 
vestigation will be widened. We are all agreed that athletics 
in moderation are not only innocuous, but really necessary ¢, 
a healthful life. The physical exercise that they give, al ng 
with the pleasant excitement which arises from them, the 
joy and activity they inspire, and the relief they aflorg 
from work or study, make them of the utmost value to the 
promotion of efficiency. We would even go further. In - ite 
of the popularity of what we may cal] outdoor doctrin. a; 
the present time, people as a rule do not live sufficicntly 
in the open air. Doctors have long been agreed that the 
sensible exposure of children to sun and wind and even sain 
strengthens and even fortifies them against many of the jjls 
to which infant flesh is subject. Enthusiasts go much fu::her 
and say that to have a cold or similar ailment is a condemn ‘ion 
of anybody’s way of living. But the same rules wil not 
apply equally to all individuals. What will promote the 
health and enjoyment of a robust child, may, under ce (ain 
circumstances, prove fatal to one of more delicate phy: jue. 
This is a matter that cannot be governed by the applic tion 
ot hard-and-fast mechanical rules. As a general pri iple 
each child should enjoy far more fresh air than it obtains © the 
average. But there is a very great difference between hi ling 
this belief and encouraging really strenuous athletics. iere 
is some excuse for the professional who takes to runni © or 
rowing for the purpose of earning a living ;_ there is none {the 
amateur. It may be asked what is the proper place at © jich 
to draw the line. It certainly would be most undesiral. : to 
put an end to competitions between scholars of the sam age 
and University students. It is not in the competition tha: evil 
lies, as we imagine, but in the hard training and the determined 
attempt to beat records. It should be inculcated in the jnind 
of youth that although it is always best to do everythin: that 
has to be done with all the spirit and energy one pos-esses 
still it is a poor thing to have no ambition beyond that of «-xcel- 
ling in a game. Practically the populace does not lclieve 
this, because it worships those who are pre-eminent in an) form 
of athletics, so that the champion boxer receives from certain 
sections of society as much homage as a Prime Minister, and a 
great deal more than is given to the most illustrious artist or 
man of letters. 

The spirit is fostered to some extent by games like cricket. 
It would seem the natural and proper course that when a 
young man emerges from the University with considerable 
fame as a batsman or bowler, he should, if his parents can 
afford it, have an opportunity of playing county cricket for a 
few years, say, five or six. It would be easy to point to a number 
of great players within the last ten or fifteen years who have 
pursued this course. They have played the game like men, 
and when the time came for them to turn to a business or 
profession they have gone into that like men also, and hence- 
forth allotted their favourite game only a subsidiary place in 
life. This is as it should be; but there are many others who 
become so infatuated with what at first was only a fascinating 
amusement that they become enslaved to it, and ultimately 
pass into that hazy region where it is difficult to note any real 
distinction between the amateur who plays for pleasure and the 
professional who works for hire. In the case of long-distance 
running and other pursuits equally strenuous, the end, as we 
have seen, is frequently a physical breakdown ; but in other 
cases it is the spirit more than the flesh that suffers. The aim 
of all exercise, as well as of all education, should be to make not 
proficients at some exercise, however manly, but good, all-round 
citizens. Itis greatly to be desired that, without discouraging 
in any way open-air and manly pursuits, those who are 
in authority in this country should do what they can to 
hinder young men from wasting the best of their ‘lives and 
their energy in trying to attain some record-making position in 
the world of athletics. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


HE frontispiece this week is reproduced from the portrait 

of the Dowager Lady Hillingdon by Marjorie Quennell. 

The Dowager Lady Hillingdon is the daughter of the thir! Earl 
of Harewood. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograp uses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except w! direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests a’ ewed 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
spondence at once to him. 
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N a reasoned, practical, common-sense letter, Mr. Howard 
Frank has placed his finger upon the weak spots in 
the land-purchase scheme which has recently been 
discussed in our own and other journals. A few points 
in it should be kept in mind. The first is that the 

ate can no longer borrow money at the low rate of 
per cent., the interest fixed by the first of the Irish 
\cts and the rate which still serves as the basis of 
Mr. Collings’ Purchase of Land Bill. Again, it should be 
ce aembered that the writer speaks with an almost unparalleled 
experience of land sales when he says “if the whole of the 
purchase money were lent to-day to farmers at, say, 3 per cent., 
| have no hesitation in saying that in the majority of cases 
the balance of benefit would be with the landowners and not 
with the tenants.” Here we have a statement of plain facts. 
The question ought not to be in the slightest degree tinged with 
political partisanship. In the opinion of all disinterested 
students of the Land Question, it is a misfortune that either the 
one party or the other should adopt ownership or tenancy as a 
party cry. It is a matter of business finance. 





It happens that a correspondent who makes us welcome 
to the facts, but does not wish his letter to appear, informs 
us of a transaction that makes the state of affairs very clear. 
About six months ago, he bought forty acres of agricultural 
land, situated twenty-five miles from a large town and within 
a mile and a-half of a railway station. He is a business man 
who went about to many auctions and answered many advertise- 
ments before fixing on this particular holding. He gives it 
as his experience that, although land may be occasionally sold 
at a much cheaper rate, you cannot at the moment get that 
which is good enough for a small holding at less than £40 an 
acre. In proof of this, he tells us that finding himself not able 
to occupy the land, he hesitated between re-selling and letting 
it, an advertisement in our columns showing him that he could 
obtain at least the purchase money in cash and probably a 
little more. However, he decided in the end to let it, which he 
did at the rate of 30s. an acre. 


Now, in addition to the £1,600 which he paid for the land 
and the farmhouse on it, he found himself obliged to lay out 
{100 upon outbuildings, £50 upon fencing and other necessary 
improvements, and he estimates that another {50 went in legal 
and incidental expenses, making the total outlay £1,800. Upon 
this sum, the rent he received was equal to 3 per cent. interest ; 
but he has owner’s taxes to pay and the upkeep of the place 
to maintain, besides having to take the risk of an unfortunate 
or unskilful tenant. By what scheme could this land be acquired 
on the terms set forth in Mr. Collings’ Bill? No one can say 
the price was unreasonable. The rent is that which is 
paid tor similar land in the same district. If it were raised, the 
cnent would complain of injustice. Yet the return on the 
cip.tal is only 3 per cent. We confess that a case of this kind, 
h is not an exceptional but a very typical one, seems 
ot eee of working the scheme as set forth by 
Collings. . 


It often happens that we are surprised by the price that a 
tryman of the working class who has saved a little money 


idy to pay for a patch of ground and a cottage that he can 
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call his own. Often it is a price quite out of proportion to 
the value of the holding as estimated by what a larger land- 
owner would regard as a fair return for his money. The expla- 
nation is that a possession of this kind holds out inducements 
to one of the working class which it does not offer to the man 
who regards it in the strictly financial light. In the first place, 
the countryman likes to see something tangible for his money. 
He does not understand stocks and shares, which seem_to him 
like mere names designed to conceal the fact that money invested 
in them has disappeared. But even a stronger motive, that 
urges him to the possession of a little holding of his own, is that 
he looks upon it as the visible and comforting refuge of his 
old age to which he may resort when past work. It is this last 
consideration which makes the small holding more valuable 
in the eyes of the poor man than of the rich, and there is no doubt 
that his choice has its justification. oF 
sania - or 

Mr. Herbert Samuel, in the House of Commons, announced 
on Monday afternoon that the rural telephone scheme, which 
was devised, we believe, by the Board of Agriculture in co-opera- 
tion with the Post Office, has been found unworkable. In his 
own words, “It has become evident that subscribers to rural 
telephone party lines cannot be obtained, even at the cheap rate 
offered, in sufficient numbers.” No one who has looked into 
this matter practically will wonder in the slightest degree at 
this inglorious result. The case, as set forth by a farmer who 
was anxious to try it, is as follows: He was offered, for a sub- 
scription of £3 a year, a telephone on which there were three 
other subscribers. They were on what is called a party line. 
This means that if one bell rang, all the others rang. If a sub- 
scriber used his telephone to make a bargain at the little town 
adjacent, his neighbours, who were also his competitors, were 
all able to hear the terms he offered or received ; and it is well 
known that the astute countryman in this sort of dealings 
demands, above all else, secrecy. Finally, if one of the sub- 
scribers took his receiver off the stand, all the other telephones 
became dumb ; that is, no one could ring up any of the other 
three subscribers. Those who know this will scarcely wonder 
that Mr. Herbert Samuel has turned his great intellect to the 
task of “ modifving the scheme offered last vear.”’ 


BLUEBELLS. 
Ring out, O bluebells in the grass, 
Your faint carillon, wild and free, 
! 


Though she who loved you best—alas 
Has wakened to Eternity. 


Ring out, O bells, above her grave, 
(A fluttering sheet of living blue) 

Lest even in her bliss she crave 
One flower of old among the new. 


Ring out, ring out your music rare, 
Frail minstrels of the moors and fells, 
Until its echoes reach her where 
She listens mid the asphodels. 
ISABEL BUTCHART. 


Another Post Office matter came up at the same sitting. 
This was the damage inflicted on parcels sent through the Post 
Office. It is a pity that the Postmaster-General was not asked 
why articles coming through the ordinary post are so often 
mauled about. The Department is getting into a way of 
taking refuge in regulations and red tape. Not long ago, the 
present writer had reason to complain that packages sent from 
a particular district very frequently arrived in a dilapidated 
condition. It was not his desire to rush head-foremost into a 
complaint ; but a polite letter was sent to the Post Office to 
say that carelessness of this kind was occurring in a certain 
district, and that probably a little official notice of it would 
be sufficient to prevent its recurrence. The answer was the usual 
demand for envelopes or wrappers to prove the individual 
cases in which this negligence had occurred. This was the 
manner of a Government Department which can only go along 
a well-beaten route. Had it been a good private firm, the answer 
would have been a letter of thanks for a complaint urged in so 
courteous a manner, and an assurance that the officials in the 
district concerned would receive due warning. 


Sir John Hay Athole Macdonald, the many-sided, delivered 
a most illuminating address on ‘“‘ The Road ”’ before the members 
of the Royal Institution last week. It will renew the oft- 
expressed admiration of the author’s versatility. A great 
lawyer, Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland, the President of the 
Second Division of the Court of Session, a military authority 
who gave his energy to the study of manceuvres and strategy in 
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the old Volunteer days, an electrician and inventor, the arbiter 
in disputes in International football, an author of grave treatise 
and gay harlequinade, a golfer and the begetter of the half- 
penny post-card, it would almost seem as though no continent 
of intellectual activity had not been subject to his invasion ; 
and now he speaks of the highway as though he had devoted 
all his past life to the science and practice of road-making. 
The moral of his lecture was that the Road Board should adopt 
the motto, ‘* Festina lente.’’ There is much to learn and under- 
stand before embarking on any gigantic and revolutionary 
scheme of road-making. First, there is the crust to consider 
that has to bear the weight of the vastly heavier and increased 
traffic of modern times ; and, secondly, there is the carpet which 
will at one and the same time preserve the crust and deaden 
the noise. His idea is that the hard crust should be practically 
permanent, and the upper protective sheet should be laid and 
relaid as required. What is the best material out of which to 
construct “‘ a partially elastic carpet which would carry out the 
silencing of the rolling noise of vehicles and reducing shock ”’ 
is engaging the experimental attention of the engineers of the 
Road Board. 

We can only publish a selection of the letters which are 
being sent to us in regard to clean milk. It is, of course, our 
desire to give a hearing to all shades of opinion, but our corre- 
spondents would very much assist us in this matter if they would 
shorten their letters by confining themselves to any new point 
on which thev have special knowledge, instead of every writer 
trying to cover the whole of the question. There are a few 
comments which will besuggested by the common-sense of readers. 
One is that milk which goes wrong very quickly and in that 
condition smells badly, as is the way with a great deal of London 
milk, cannot be good for anybody. Clean milk, even when it 
has turned sour, is a wholesome, and, Professor Metchnikoff 
thinks, a life-prolonging drink. Another comment is that those 
who assert contamination to be necessary are altogether wrong. 
Pure, clean milk is turned out from many farms, and those who 
sell it in that condition are certainly entitled to extra remunera- 
tion, just the same as those who sell the best Jersey milk are 
entitled to a higher price than those who sell milk from cows 
with a lower butter ratio. The public, unfortunately, have not yet 
learned to discriminate between the various qualities of milk 
offered to them. It is the consumers on whom the solution 
of the difficulty must ultimately rest. If they demand clean 
milk and are prepared to pay for it, clean milk will be supplied 
them. 


The lack of variety in fresh vegetables at this season is 
one of the most trving features that the average housekeeper 
has to contend with. Potatoes and some tough, unpalatable 
member of the cabbage family, with, in a few instances, worthless 
turnips, are about all the average greengrocer has to offer. 
That there is a good variety obtainable, providing we can induce 
market-gardeners to grow them, was well demonstrated at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting on Tuesday last, when 
a very fine exhibit of vegetables culled from the open fields was 
shown. This embraced Jerusalem and Chinese artichokes, 
Savoy cabbages, kohl rabi, young white turnips, beetroots of 
the globe section from late sowings, leeks, Brussels sprouts, 
salsafy, scorzonera, winter radishes and young carrots. In 
another part of the large hall was a fine display of young lettuces, 
but these had, of course, been grown under glass. 


Judge Parry’s scheme for introducing conciliation into 
the County Court deserves careful consideration. His point 
is that many trivial causes arise which often involve a waste 
of time, trouble and expense, to say nothing of exasperated 
nerves ; and in the end neither party reaps any solid advantage. 
This applies particularly to cases arising out of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. It was Mr. Chamberlain’s intention when 
he brought in this measure that it should operate without the 
intervention of lawyers; and undoubtedly if the two parties 
were to come before the Judge and state the facts in the hearing 
of one another, so that he could arrive at what they agreed to 
be the truth, it would be possible for him to offer advice that 
would save them from actually going to law. Judge Parry 
does not contemplate any forcible exclusion from the right to 
litigate. If one or both of the parties were not content with 
the proposed settlement, it would still be open to them to set 
the law in motion. The vast increase that has taken place in 
the*actions brought under this Act constitutes a serious inter- 
ference with the other work of the Court. It should certainly 
be practicable to dispose in this way of cases that did not involve 
a sum greater than ten pounms. 


Mr. Sayle’s account of the discoveries made during the 
restoration of the Master’s Lodge at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
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is a most interesting document. The Lodge had been “ completed 
or nearly so’”’ by the end of 1509, and the changes that have 
been made have brought out some very curious survivals from 
that time. It appears that the beams of the hall and those 
of the dining-room had been covered with stamped paper with 
a black-and-white design on one side and fragments of writing 
on the other. The most interesting of these fragments was a 
poem on the death of Henry VII., the son of the Lady Margare t 
who had founded the College, and a fragment announcing the 
Accession of King Henry VIII. There were also fragments of 
another Proclamation, and of an Indulgence. 

Under the boards of the floor of the Lady Margare:'s 
bedroom a discovery was made of a very different desc: 
tion. There the workmen found the mummified rema's 
of four rats, which apparently had made nests for the:- 
selves of a vellum deed relating to the College; some pa; er 
documents relating to Thomas Thompson, who was Mas er 
of the College from 1510 to 1517; some fragments { 
printed matter which turned out to be part of an early Vir 
four leaves of a Horace, two leaves of a primer of Wynkyn |e 
Worde, and a leaf by Caxton. The rats themselves belon d 
to the species Mus rattus, the black rat, which seems to h ¢ 
been the original English rat. The common Norwegian it 
of to-day only reached our shores two centuries later. |. ts 
of any kind were unknown in this country before the mic le 
of the sixteenth century. These are curious discoveries; © ut 
more important is the fact that two magnificent Tudor 
places and wonderful ceilings were brought to light. 


FULL CRY. 

Yonder he goes! 
Like a withered brown leaf that a hurricane blows : 
Yarn-der ’e goes! 
And we speed him, who viewed him, with shrill fally-hos. 

A scarlet flash and a twangling horn, 

The branches crash and the thickset thorn, 
And opens before us the swell of the chorus 

Like bells for a festival rung: 
Hounds—-hounds—hounds—hounds— 

Galloping, galloping shoulder for shoulder, and tongue giving 

answer to tongue. 


Yonder he goes! 
Up the ploughland beyond where the yellow stream flows : 
Yarn-der ’e goes! 
Or a shadow ran under the rooks as they rose. 

The ridges whirl with the wild black wings, 

The waters swirl as the blood mare springs, 
Nor falters before us the chime of the chorus 

Like bells in the valley well rung : 
Hounds-—hounds—-hounds—hounds— 

Galloping, galloping shoulder for shoulder, and tongue giving 

answer to tongue. 


Yarn-der ’e goes ! 
And he’s crawling and far from an earth that he knows: 
Yarn-der ’e goes! 
He’s a mile from the moors and a field from his foes. 

They race to view from a failing scent, 

With the riders few and the horses spent, 
And frantic before us the cheer and the chorus 

Like bells for a carnival swung : 
Hounds— hounds—hounds—hounds— 

Galloping, galloping shoulder for shoulder, and tongue giving 

answer to tongue. a oe 

It would not be easy to suggest a stronger Commission than 
that which the Government has appointed to consider matters 
of general policy in respect of the problem of tuberculosis in 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Waldorf Astor is the chairman, and 
the members consist of the very men whom it is desirable to 
have there, such as Dr. Bardswell, Medical Superintendent of 
the King Edward VII. Sanatorium, Midhurst; Dr. Mearns 
Fraser, Medical Officer of Health for Portsmouth: Dr. Latham, 
Physician at Mount Vernon Hospital; Sir George Newman, 
M.D., Chief Medical Officer for the Board of Education ; Dr. 
Newsholme, C.B., Medical Officer for the Local Government 
Board; Dr. Jane Waller, Medical Superintendent of the last 
Anglian Sanatorium, Nayland, Colchester. These are nly 
some of the names, but they show that the Commissio. }5 
eminently well qualified to study both the preventive anc the 
curative methods of dealing with this disease. They ! ve 
in especial to consider what should guide the Governmen and 
local bodies in making provision for the treatment of tv ¢T 
culosis in sanatoria and other institutions. 
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The team that Lord Hawke has with him in Argentina 
appears, by the result of the initial matches, at all events, to 
be more than equal to the contests that are before it. What 
quarter of the globe is there to which Lord Hawke has not 
travelled, cricketing? It is probable that he is not a memoir- 
writer; but if he were, what a wealth of cricketing story his 
memoirs might discover ! It is not too much to say that no 
other man has ever devoted himself with such whole-souled 
love to any game for such a length of time or has equalled Lord 
Hawke’s service. No one will quarrei seriously with us for 


THE PURIFICATION 


= prevention offers a finer ideal than curative medicine, 

so the prevention of contamination in milk is more 
desirable than the most ingenious system of elimi- 

nating it. There is no article of diet more whole- 

some or more valuable than milk, and the best form 

in wich it can be taken is as it flows from the udder of the 
clean ond healthy cow. It has been shown in these columns 
that th a great deal of care and vigilance and without out- 


rage expense, milk can be and is being thus transmitted 
to the consumer. But at present the British public is not 
sufficiently alive to the advantages of having this food in its 
pure ondition, and, consequently, although the number of 


dairv-\armers sending it out in its natural purity is steadily 
increasing, the majority of dairy-farms still need improvement 
in the means adopted, and curative methods are neces- 
sary in town. Until recently they were not much regarded. 
| remember many years ago, when having to do with the 
acquisition of a town dairy, almost the only apparatus was a 
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saying that he is a first-class cricketer to-day, and he is also, 
and more conspicuously, a link with the first-class cricketers of 
a long-past day. For years he was almost alone as an amateur 
in the Yorkshire team, and this was in the zenith of Yorkshire’s 
glory, when Tom Emmett and Ulyett were in the ascendant. 
Lytteltons, Studds and Mr. A. G. Steel were all with Lord 
Hawke at Cambridge. It is stated that he has played against 
every Australian Eleven that has ever visited this country since, 
and including, the coming of the famous team of r882. If 
only Lord Hawke would write his memoirs ! 


Ok MILK. 


little water-tap, conveniently arranged for enlarging the supply. 
That was before the setting up of a standard of butter-fat and 
other solids. More elaborate precautions are now required, 
as will be evidenced from a moment’s glance at the system. 
London is supplied with milk by a vast number of farms scattered 
over a wide circle that extends, roughly speaking, to a hundred- 
mile radius. Each large town dairy buys from a miscellaneous 
group of dairymen who send milk in cans to the central depét. 
Some are careful, some careless, so that the problem is to purify 
the entire supply and send it out to the customers of uniform 
quality and, as far as possible, free from germs of disease. 

The firm of B. Davies and Son of King Street, Portman 
Square, recently invited me to make an inspection of their 
town dairy, and the visit proved to be extremely interesting. 
It showed that science is the most important handmaid of 
this industry. Let me try to indicate briefly in what way. 
First comes the testing of the milk to show (1) its cleanliness, 
(2) its freedom from the germs of disease. These important 
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tasks are performed by skilled workmen, who are engaged in them 
all day long and do nothing else. The degree of cleanliness is 
indicated by making filtrates like those shown in a recent number 
of this journal. A cartridge of cotton-wool is inserted in the 
neck of a specially-made bottle which has no bottom. The 
bottle is then turned upside down and a sample of about a pint 
poured in. As the milk percolates through the wool a sediment 
is left behind. If care has been exercised at the farm, there 
is very little ; but the results vary enormously, and those most 
noticeable at a glance are not the worst. Where the foreign 
matter has been dried to a dust, the badness of the sediment 
can only be fully recognised when the sample is held against the 
light and its opaqueness demonstrated. It should be under- 
stood that each filtrate as it is made is, while still damp, stuck 
on a sheet of paper with the farm noted beneath andthe date 
at the top. These sheets, each showing the condition of a day’s 
supply from the different farms, being dried and put away, forma 
record that can be referred to at any time. When the filtrate 
is particularly bad, it is cut out and sent to the offending 
supplier, who soon learns to see in such a missive a complaint 
which cannot be explained away. Should he continue in the 
error of his ways, the proofs accumulate ; in other words, the 
bad filtrates are repeated until it may be necessary to determine 
the contract. 

But these filtrates would not be sufficient in themselves, 
any more than the chemical analysis of the public analyst is 
sufficient. Filtration only suffices to detect gross impurities, 
such as come from dirty hands or an unbrushed cow. Chemical 
analysis reveals the composition of milk, the amount of butter- 
fat, albuminoids and so forth. Its use is for detection of 
adulterants. Disease germs might be present in millions and 
be undetected by these methods. The milk must be subjected 
to bacteriological tests. In the dairy under consideration it 
is unhesitatingly assumed that there is danger in drinking milk 
from tuberculous cows. The question has been much discussed, 
and there is no need to reopen it here. Sufficient is it to note 
that continuous bacteriological research goes on daily, that 
milk containing tuberculous or other disease germs is rejected 
and none accepted from cows which have not been tested 
successfully for tuberculosis. 

After being subjected to these tests the milk is ready for 
purification and final treatment. That is to say, it is pasteurised 
at a high temperature and then cooled. On the former of these 
processes it is necessary to say a few words. Pasteurisation 
has been brought into disrepute by the carelessness with which 
it has been conducted. It is not uncommon to find more germs 
in milk after it than there were before! Again, it is a gross 
error to assume that, however filthy milk is, the effects of the 
carelessness can be got over by heating. You cannot make 
bad milk into good by this method. No more can contami- 
nated milk be made uncontaminated by screening; if milk 
were clean and transparent instead of opaque, the action of 
the bacteria would be seen in a visible effect. The success of 
the method of pasteurisation adopted here is seen in the fact 
that 99°33 per cent. of the bacteria are removed from it. The 
principle kept well in view is that the end of pasteurisation is 
to keep good milk from spoiling, and the reason for cooling it 
ta an icy temperature afterwards is that injurious bacteria 
do not develop. quickly at a low temperature. It is better 
done in the town than in the country, for if the milk be treated 
on the farms it will be twelve hours staler when it reaches the 
cqnsumer. 

; It is possible now to take a bird’s-eye view of the means 
adopted to place wholesome milk in London houses. Control 
over the source of production is exercised by refusing any but 
the tested milk of a tested cow and by making filtrates which 
disclose such impurities as are visible to the eye. Where there 
is visible filth there must be invisible contamination. The 
bacteriologist in the dairy laboratory, by working out 
the bacterial content of the milk from each source, is able 
to arrange the country dairies in order of merit. It is part of 
the daily routine to make a quantitative analysis of each supply 
to guard against dishonest skimming or dilution. A micro- 
scopic examination is made to detect pathological conditions 
of the cow’s udder, and there is a special examination for various 
possible impurities. 

In the handling of the milk within the dairy ingenuity, 
as well as care, is exercised to prevent the possibility of contami- 
nation. A very clever machine is used to sterilise the large 
churns in which the milk is sent up from the country. Even 
at good dairies it is usually thought sufficient to place the vessels 
over a steam jet, but this does not ensure that the vapour will 
play on every part of the vessels’ surface. Here they are first 
washed out with a cleansing solution, which seemed to me of a 
soda-water type. A stream of the liquid is forced into the cans 
by two powerful electric pumps until outside and inside alike 
are most thoroughly cleansed. Then they are scalded by steam. 
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For this purpose each churn is placed on a perforated steam 
pipe shaped to the proper angle. As the holes are very clos, 
together, the steam, driven with great power, scalds every portion 
of the slowly-revolving churn. It is a beautiful and most 
effective method, in which fine jets of steam act like the bristle; 
of a brush. Equal care is exercised in cleaning the bottles 
and those determined to have a pure supply of milk are recom. 
mended to adopt the American principle and have their supply 
in this way. When milk is delivered in bulk, it is frequent) 
left in the kitchen or larder, where it may possibly run the risk 
of contamination that will undo all the previous preparation 
but a bottle can be taken direct to the place of consumption— 
the table, the nursery or the sick-room. After use the bottles 
are cleaned by a masterly contrivance. They are placed jy 
the pockets of a large wheel, which revolves slowly in «. tank 
of hot sterilising solution. Afterwards they are drained . { this 
by a machine and delivered into a tank of fresh water. where 
they are brushed outside and inside. They are then (ined 
rinsed in clear running water and again drained dry, why» they 
are ready for use. To make assurance doubly sure, t are 
when filled, sent out in a covered hand-cart instead of t! - open 
vehicle generally in use. No contrast could be greater | tween 
this neat and clean method and the old system of carr\ ig thy 
milk with the surface exposed through streets whose du. often 
contains poisonous matter. Besides, the day is not \ + past 
when the milkman carrying his pail and his measure c: make 
additions of his own to the milk, and in consequenc » his 
pocket. 

Of course, all this has an interest beyond that of the liscus 
sion now going on in our columns. It has been announ: (4 that 
the introduction of a Milk Bill will be one of the essa\-. made 


during the present Session of Parliament, and ew vbod) 
‘is wondering what it will contain. Clauses to e1 the 
greater purity of milk have been promised by the °. nister 


of Agriculture, and are sure to be inserted in any mea. ite for 
which Mr. John Burns is responsible. Will the av | iorities 


remain content with chemical analysis that has be« emed 
sufficient up to now, or will they institute a bacter: logical 
test ? In the latter case, it would probably be deeme: \\ppres- 
sive to embody in official regulations the main featur < of the 
procedure that has been described. A more satisfactory plan 


would be to fix a maximum bacterial content and condemn milk 
in which it is exceeded, leaving the individual supplier of milk 
to adopt the methods that most commended themselves to his 
judgment. That would be preferable to drawing up a set of 
irritating and inquisitive rules, which would involve interference 
with personal liberty. That milk should be clean, unadulterated 
and free from disease germs are stipulations reasonably needed 
for maintaining the health of the community; but to set up 
hard-and-fast lines on which this object is to be attained would 
deprive the individual of the opportunity to use his own wit 
and skill. B. 


CRUFT’S SHOW. 


ECORD-BREAKING has become such an established 
custom during the past few years that we should 
experience something like a shock if any of the premue! 
fixtures were to show a falling off in the number o: 
entries. It was not surprising, therefore, to find 

Cruft’s 1912 show cclipsing all predecessors when it opened at tli 
Agricultural Hall last week. Not only did we have the quantity 
but it seemed to me that in most departments the quality was 
also above the average. Mr. Wilfrid N. Unwin’s Champion Solly 
winner of the bloodhound dog challenge prize, is a fine upstanding 
hound, with plenty of liberty. His head might show more quality 
Yeldham Rufus, Mr. J. Stow Young’s, placed next, is beautifull) 
put together, and shows for all he is worth. Mr. S. H. Mangims 
Champion Hordle Ajax was the most typical headed hound im the 
class, and he has a fine front. The stiffness in his hindquarters 
is his worst fault. In Hordle Perseus Mr. Mangin introduced 4 
beautiful puppy, which should go far. The open bitch class 
was a pretty stiff fence for the judge to take, his choice for rst 
place ultimately falling upon Mrs. Edmunds’ Ledburn Barbara 
in every respect a charming hound and the boldest of showers 
She was placed above Rear-Admiral Bayly’s Champion Mary 0! 
Burgundy, who is especially well endowed in her’ properties 
but was looking a bit matronly. Miss D. L. Waterhe mguine, 
a litter sister to the challenge prize winner, is of a sin. \ TYP 
and there is little to choose between the two. I have always liked 


Mr. Unwin’s Ursula, and I shall be surprised if Mr. Walt Frisby s 
Ledburn Beatrice does not extend the best when she m tures ™ 
body. On Wednesday she was slack in the loins. In specia! 
limit Mr. G. Robinson's Sportive came third to Barbara an: oe 

in tha 


the Solly-Playful litter thus accounting for all the pr! 
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class, which is surely a striking achievement. Champion The 
Pride of Sussex, owned by Mr. W. H. Stocken and Miss Samuel, won 
well in rough St. Bernards—a very pleasing dog in every way- 
Messrs. Burnett and Redwood’s Jupiter, second, has a magnificent 
head, a point in which Mr. E. T. Turner’s Mentor might be 
strengthened. Otherwise a fine big one. The bitch challenge 
rize went to Mrs. J. Redwood’s Young Cora Pearl, somewhat 
small but typical. Mr. Redwood’s Champion Viking Pearl again 
headed the smooth dogs, and Miss A. J. Field won with a beautiful 
bitch in Zenoba. Mrs. Duncan King’s Marion, besides having the 


desired points, has an admirably free action. Nothing new came out 
in Great Danes, that good dog, Champion Conn of Cleveleys, win- 
ning for Mr. Kirwan, Mr. Walker’s Victory of Lindville scoring in the 


other sex. In every way a good one. Consistency of breeding was 
exemplified in the mastiff section, when leading prizes were taken 
py the litter brother and sister, Mr. A. Arthur’s Brompton Duke 
and Champion Brompton Duchess—a very typical pair, with plenty 
ef substance and the right style of heads. Lieutenant-Colonel 
7. Weiker’s Lord of the British Isles is another that fills the eve. 
Newfoundlands came up well, Miss A. I.. Tiller’s Prince Orlando 


winn in open dogs. He has a shapely body with an excellent 
head. The open class for black dogs was well filled, first place 
going ‘0 that fine specimen, Miss Goodall’s Champion Gipsy Duke. 
The first bitch in this colour, Mr. H. Dickman’s Queen of the Roses, 
is ant r of the highest class. Mrs. Borman’s Champion Ramsden 
Rajah is still in- 
vin ble in 
Borzois. and the 


same ner took 
the biich chal- 
lenge prize with 
Caerhyddsu 
Stella. I liked 
Felixstowe 
Gweebarra best of 
the Irish  wolf- 
hounds, but he 
had to content 
himself with re- 
serve. Champion 
Felixstowe 
Kilronan, Mrs. 
Trethewy’s, has 
size without 
coarseness. Ina 
charming lot of 
deerhounds o!d 
favourites were 
pre-eminent, Mrs. 
Armstrong’s 
granddog, 
Champion Rob 
Roy of Abbots- 
ford, being the 
best of his sex, 
while the chief 
bitch was Mr. 
H. Rawson’s St. 
Ronans Roe— 
straight and true, built on admirable lines. Gertrude Lady 
Decies’ greyhound, Champion Larchmont King, has a good outline, 
and stands well. The bitch challenge prize went to Mr. Bottomley’s 
Manorley Mirabelle. Among the Samoyedes, Mrs. Monckton’s 
Snowy was in fine coat, and he has plenty of bone with nice 
expression. He was first in dogs. The two Dalmatians illustrated 
won the challenge prizes—Mrs. Franks’ Davos-Wolfgang and Mr. 
A. R. Fish’s Champion Lincoln Lassie. 

In a large muster of chows, Miss Lawton’s Champion Foo-shan 
and Mrs. L. Faudel-Phillips’ Champion Queen of Hearts were 
placed first in the open classes. Sir M. Bromley Wilson's old 
Champion Waverer, carrying his years gallantly, was first in 
bassets, Mrs. Ellis’ Nikko being second, and Mr. Roberts’ Melanie 


winning in bitches. Captain Heseltine’s hounds were passed over, 
because, | believe, the judge considered them too large. Maisie, 
to my mind, isa lovely bitch, with the sweetest of heads. It is 
certainly very hard to let her go by. Queen Alexandra’s three 
rough | ds, which had been entered, were absent owing to the 
mee mourning. In judging dachshunds, Lord Wrottesley seems 
to have 


ne consistently for the German type, the winning dog, 
Mrs. De s Mohikaner vom Birkbusch, being an importation, as 


was the rd, the property of the same lady, and the second, 
Mr. Lev: Champion Rusholme Blackmann, is by a Teutonic 
Sire. S 


‘0 in bitches ; the first in open, Mr. Lever’s Champion 
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Rusholme Schone, is by an imported dog, and the runner-up, Mrs, 
Byron’s Fina-von-der-Haide, was bred on the Continent. 
Two tricolours won the premier honours in rough collies, to 
wit, Mr. H. Harrison’s Calder-Bank Special, a nice-headed dog, 
and the Rev. Hans Hamilton’s Woodmanstérne Violet, a really 
charming bitch. The smooths, although very comely when typical,' 
are generally indifferently supported. Mr. R. Howson’s Champion 
Eastwood Extra, looking very fit, and Mr. Harrison’s Calder-Bank 
Countess, headed their respective classes. In a splendid collection 
of Old English sheepdogs, Mrs. J. Oakman’s sterling Shepton Laddie 
led in dogs, while in bitches Mrs. A. Phillips’ Champion Home Farm 
Shepherdess, in superb bloom, occupied a similar position. Alto- 
gether a grand bitch. Bulldogs, which, as usual, formed an 
important feature, were of better quality than we have seen at 
this show for the last year or two. In open dogs over 45lb. com- 
petition was keen, the winner being Champion Deodora Monarch, 
Mrs. T. Hopkins’. His head will get him home in most company, 
although he might be better ribbed up and carry more bone. In 
these respects Mr. Bridgland’s Stockwell Mayor is the superior. 
Mrs. Proffitt’s Little John has sterling qualities—nice short body, 
wide front and square-shaped head. Mrs. Marley’s Champion Felton 
Comet stood out conspicuously in the bitches, three other good ones 
in the same class being Mr. Kenworthy’s Clayton Contest, Miss 
Whishaw’s Connie and Miss J. Neil’s Reywas Sall, placed in this 
order. It was the first time I had seen the last named, and I was 
much impressed 
with her all-round 
merits. In_ the 
miniatures the 
two chief winners 
have sound bull- 
dog character, 
which is paying 
the midgets a 
high compliment. 
Mr. Mills’ Cham- 
pion Uxbridge 
Match Cup has a 
wide skull and 
good body. Lady 
Kathleen Pilking- 
ton’s Champion 
Chevet Sarah is a 
most taking bitch 
—a big one ina 
small compass. 
THE GUN-DOGs. 
Spaniels and 
retrievers were 
far in advance of 
the other breeds, 
especially the 
former, which 
were about the 
strongest section 
in the hall. Mr. 
ha OL, F. G. George’s 
SUSSEX. black 
Champion Doony 
Dusk, was rightly first in his class, and in bitches of this colour 
the evenly-balanced Galtress May, Mr. S. Armstrong’s, repeated 
her Kennel Club victory. For other colours, the charming blue 
roan, Grindon Gerald, owned by Messrs. Lloyd and Cottam Brothers, 
was first, the premier bitch being Mr. C. Phillips’ well-known 
Rivington Pride. The field spaniels are gradually taking on a more 
workmanlike shape. At the top of the open classes were Mr. F. 
Cundy’s Arlington Duke and Messrs. Taylor and Swann’s Champion 
Carnfield Queen. Mr. Campbell Newington again did best with 
his Sussex, and in Clumbers established favourites won in 
Mr. Saunders’ Champion Tramp of St. Mary’s and Mr. W. Rose’s 
Champion Trigger of St. Mary’s. Of the four Irish water-spaniels, 
the winner, Mr. P. Ratcliff’s Ballywalter Harp, is the right type. 
English springers were better, though not so numerous as one 
would like to see, considering their value in the field. Mr. F. 
Winton Smith benched the two chief winners in Champion Beech- 
grove Donaldson and Tissington Frocks. Mrs. H. D. Greene took 
highest honours in Welsh springers. The retriever classes were 
very heavy, and by no means a sinecure to assort. Mr. H. Reginald 
Cooke appropriated both challenge prizes with Champion Jimmy of 
Riverside and Blight of Riverside ; the latter must have been pressed 
closely by the same gentleman’s Champion Bianca, a rare stamp. 
Labradors also made a splendid show, and are getting much 
more uniform in character. Mr. A. Nichol’s Champion, old Brayton 


Cocker, 


Swift added another victory to his account In shape and type 
he is all one could wish. Mr. A. Hart’s Foxley Countess, the leading 
bitch, is a good sort, inclined to dip a bit in the back. I do not quite 
understand why separate classes were provided for golden retrievers 
and the Marjoribanks and Ilchester yellow retrievers, as they are 
presumably of the same origin. In the latter, Colonel the Hon. 


WwW 


I had the pleasure of seeing at home a year 


Le Poer Trench sent five most useful-looking dogs, some of which 
igo. In the former, 


DISTINGUISHED 


1. Champion Lincoln Lassie. 2. Davos-Wolfgang. 


5. Marion. 


Mr. 


has appeared in these pages. 


Lewis Harcourt won with Culham Copper, whose portrait 


THE TERRIERS. 


In smooth fox-terriers Sir J. B. Dale, going for the little ones, 
had no option but to give Mr. Redmond’s D’Orsay’s Model his 


third challenge prize. Opinions are sharply divided as to whether 


this little fellow can beat his bigger kennel mate, Dunleath. The 
judge had no doubt in his own mind. One weighs 16}lb., 
the other just two pounds more. Dr. Colmer’s Yeovil Kitty, 
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first open bitches, was looking well. On the whole, the wires 
Sir Lindsay Lindsay- 


Hogg being unable to meet his engagement, they were taken br 


taken all through, were more level in quality. 


Mr. Astley, who put Mr. Cooper’s Champion Guycroft Salex above 


Mr. Way’s Champion Collarbone of Notts in the open dogs, and gaye 
the bitch challenge prize to Mr. Way’s Champion Morden Bumble. 


bee, a lovely bitch, followed by the Duchess of Newcastle’s ( 














alyx 
of Notts, another stylish one. ™ 
COMPETITORS— 
3. Champion Jimmy of Riverside. 4. Champion Eastwood Extra 
6. Yeldham Rufus. 

Sealvhams, which are making enormous strides, were @ grea! 
attraction. A mixed puppy class contained over thirty musing 
youngsters. In open dogs Mrs. T. Harris’ Senny Ding g iront 
of Lord Kensington’s better-known Champion St. Brid Demon 
and Dandy Bach. Mr. W. Baker’s good-fronted Chawston Bess 
Bach showed the way in bitches, thus being the first 
sex to become a champion. Mrs. H. D. Greene and M . 
Glynn divided the honours in Welsh terriers with I I 
Pride and Brynhir Betty. West Highland white terric! ug! 

an 


cut a grand young puppy in Miss Buckley’s Scotia 
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AT CRUFT’S SHOW. 
t. Connie. 2. Little John. 3. Reywas Sall. 4. Snowy. 5. Grindon Gerald. 6. Champion Chawston Bess Bach 7. Champion 


Queen of Hearts. 8. Maisie. 9. Wood Green Squire. 10. Champion Shepton Laddie. 11. Dunleath. 12. Champion D’Orsay’s Model. 
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Mrs. Lionel Portman’s winning bitch, Swaites Cruachan, bears the 
stamp of worker written all over her. Lady Alexander enjoyed the 
distinction of being awarded the cup for the best-conditioned dog 
in the show for her Skye, Laird of Ballochmyle. Cairn terriers 
roing ahead well Mrs. Alastair Campbell won in 


are also g 
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dogs with her thoroughly characteristic Gesto, Lady Charles 
Bentinck coming next with Sandy. Lady Sophie Scott's 
first prize bitch, Tibbie of Harris, is also of the right stamp 
and Lady Aberdeen’s Aberdeen Witch is one that satisfies 
the eve. A. CROXTON SMITH. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT OXFORD. 


AST week it was announced, to the general satisfaction, 
that next Michaelmas Term the Prince of Wales will 
matriculate as an undergraduate at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. This is to follow the example set by his grand- 
father, King Edward VII., who was a student at 

Christ Church. King George never was an undergraduate. 
The choice of Magdalen as the College for the Prince of Wales 
is an admirable one in every respect. It has not hitherto been 
the Oxford home of any English Prince, except Prince Christian 
Victor ; but under the distinguished presidency of Mr. Herbert 
Warren it has attained a very high, if not the highest, place 
among the Oxford Colleges. ‘“‘ One of the most compact and 
harmonious societies in the University,” is a description 
in The Times newspaper, which can hardly be bettered. This 
is admittedly due almost exclusively to the policy pursued by 





before he could begin to rear stone on stone. His college 
we said, lay outside the city fortifications. His first care y 
to fence it with a wall of its own, the wall still to be seen runni; 
round the Deer Park or ‘ Grove.’ The chapel was t 
first part of the college built, its foundation-stone being la 
on May 5th, 1473. Then followed the hall and cloisters, wh 
were finished about 1480. It was in this same year that 
Grammar School was founded, as a place of preparatory grow 
ing for the students of the college and university, and the sec: 
Magdalen Hall somehow grew up in conjunction with it.” 7 
passage about the Great Tower is well worth quoting: “ | 
the visitor on the summer’s day turn into this ‘ garden enclosé 
and, walking across the ‘smooth and shaven lawn,’ take 
stand near the north-east corner. Here he is in the very he 
of the original Magdalen, and can see it all in one view. 























Copyright 


the President, who is also, it will be remembered, Oxford Pro- 
fessor of Poetry. As to the College itself, we had the privilege 
of publishing in our issue of November 3rd, 1906, a charming 
account of it written by Mr. Herbert Warren himself, and illus- 
trated with our own photographs. To-day, it may not be without 
interest to recall some of the most salient passages in the Presi- 
dent’s description. After referring to Magdalen as “ founded 
in the stormily gorgeous sunset of the Middle Age,” he goes 
on to describe the College as “‘ the mother of Corpus College, and 
of Christ Church, but of New College she is herself the daughter.” 
Its origin is thus pointed out: ‘‘ Embedded in her structure, 
lying behind and underneath her later life, are the remains of 
a much earlier institution, of a foundation more ancient than 
New College, nay, than any college in Oxford, the Hospital 
of St. John Baptist.” The College was long a-building: ‘‘ The 
first Magdalen Hall was founded, not on this site, but near 
University College in 1447. Ten years later, in 1457, Waynflete 
obtained the charter for his college. But the Wars of the Roses 
delayed many an enterprise. Yet another ten years elapsed 


MAGDALEN 


COLLEGE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE 
front lie the range of the chapel, which he has just seen, and 
the hall, whither we will conduct him anon. Behind stands 
up pillar-like the celebrated and singularly graceful ‘Great’ 
or ‘ Bell’ Tower. It is sometimes attributed to Wolsey. It 
is worthy of him or of any architect, but is pretty certainly 
not his work. It was finished in the early years of the sixteenth 
century. It is on the top of this tower that the well-known 
‘May Morning’ singing takes place.” The Prince of Wales 
has had many illustrious predecessors among the undergraduates 
of Magdalen. Addison gave his name to “ the grand alley he 
loved in life.” Gibbon’s connection with the College is historic. 
He came as a precocious lad of fifteen, “ bringing a stock o! 
learning which might have puzzled a doctor and of ignorance 
of which a schoolboy might have been ashamed.” in 
modern times Charles Reade was Dean of Arts of 1 
College at the time when Goldwin Smith was an und 
graduate. The latter was a friend of the well-known Lat 
scholar, Conington, who with him went from Magdalen 
University College. 
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THE 
WOMAN WHO 
WENT OUT. 


BY 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 





T was lonely, waiting in 
the vulgar, crowded sea- 
side town for Randal 
and our deferred honeymoon, 
watching the morning boat 
that never brought him, read- 
g the evening letter that explained each fresh delay in the business 
at had cut across our primrose path. After a day or two of such 
urren satisfaction as was to be got out of feeling superior to my 
ighbours, I, too, began to seize the opportunities that offered 
f shortening the hours, specially the long evening hours when I 
as tired with walking, and there was a keenness in the September 
ir that drove one to shelter. I began to go to the theatre and other 
places of amusement, and it was then I first noticed her—the woman 
ho went out so much. Night after night I either saw her at the 
same entertainment or passed her on her way to some other. She 
was a thin, little woman, with a restless manner, quick, bird-like 
movements and a frequent, pealing laugh. Her voice, that was 
hardly ever silent, held the faint, unpleasant residue of a Cockney 
intonation. A common little woman, and over-dressed, like the 
two pretty children who always skipped, chattering and already 
self-conscious, by her side. Moreover, she professed a youth that 
had obviously been many years dead. There were hollows in her 
cheeks, and deep lines about her mouth and eyes, yet beneath her 
veil rouge and powder made pitiful, unworthy attempts to conceal 
both, and her dress was that of a young girl. 

She entered into facile, desultory conversation, I noticed, with 
anyone who happened to be standing or sitting near her, and one 
night it was I. We were early. Behind us, halfway down the 
dimly-lighted tent, people scuffled and crowded into the sixpenny 
seats, but we four—the woman, the two little girls and I—were 
the first to take the seats of the mighty in front—deck-chairs at a 
shilling each. . 

“ [hope this is as good a company as the last,’’ the woman said, 
turning to me vivaciously, and without ceremony. ‘ Did you 
see the ‘ Merrie Men’ last week ? They were splendid! Weren't 
they, Winnie ? ” 

The elder girl, black-haired and beautiful, but with eyes that 
had too soon lost the first, lovely veil of childhood, answered with 
animation. ‘‘Oh, yes! Oh, yes! But the ‘ Buccaneers’ were 
better, don’t you think, mummie ? And the ‘ Larks ’——!”’ 

The three of them rocked with little squeals on their seats in 
exquisite remembrance of the ‘‘ Larks.”’ 

It was easy to smile in sympathy with the excited children, 
but—what a mother! How idiotically unwise to bring two little 
girls, night after night, to entertainments, and to accustom them 
to late hours and the glitter and glamour of footlights. That it 
was having its effect was clear enough. 

“ I’m going on the stage as soon as I’m big enough,”’ announced 
black-eyed Winnie. ‘‘I danced in the Town Hall for the Pier 
Master’s Benefit last month. Didn’t I, mummie ? ” 

“Yes, darling.”” Her mother patted and pulled the child's 
smart new muslin hat (of which she was already too conscious) 
and smiled fondly at her. 

“The local paper gave Winnie half a column,”’ she confided 
to me over Winnie’s head, but without lowering her voice. ‘‘ She 
is a child with very great talent, and quite certain to make her way 
on the stage.”’ 

Winnie was watching my face for the effect of this evidently 
well-known statement. I allowed none to appear, and she was 
visibly disappointed. 

“ Tell her,”’ she prompted, pulling her mother’s sleeve, ‘‘ about 
my leading the dancing-class, and about my playing Ariel——”’ 

“ Do you go to school ?’’ I asked the younger child, pointedly 
ignoring her sister. 

Before she could reply the woman gave her light, frivolous 
laugh. ‘‘ Oh, dear, that means you’re shocked at the way they’re 
brought up, I suppose. Well, of course, everybody is. I know 
| spoil them, but I don’t see that it’s going to do them any harm. 
| believe in giving children a good time, and Winnie and Gladys 


” 


do enjoy themselves! Don’t you, darlings ? 
They nodded vigorously. ‘‘ We haven’t been to school for 

axes and ages!”’ shrilled Winnie, triumphantly. 

““T want some chocolates,’’ observed Gladys, and her mother 

e a little cry of remorse. 













“Pet! Did I forget you? Of 
course you shall have some. Call the 
boy.” 

The largest and gayest box on the 
tray was Gladys’ unhesitating choice, 
and became her property. Winnie 
refused sweets, but ordered an ice for the interval. 

“T’ll want one, too, by then,’”’ remarked Gladys, and her 
mother pinched her cheek with an amused, “ Little puss!” and 
ordered it. ‘‘ Gladys is an extraordinarily musical child,’ she 
found time to tell me, as the boy counted her change. 

“What a lot of money people like this must spend on their 
holiday,” I was thinking, when the woman with a word destroyed 
my theory. 

' “ You’re staying at Harbour House, aren't you ?”’ she asked, 
‘ We live just opposite, and I’ve noticed you go in and out.” 

‘You live here ?”’ I could not keep the surprise out of my 
voice. 

Her bright brown eyes looked more bird-like than ever as she 
tilted her head and laughed again. ‘‘ You’ll be more shocked by 
that! Yes, we live here; my husband’s business is the Harbour 
Stores. Of course, I know it’s mostly the visitors that come to 
these entertainments, but I don’t see why it should be. 1 like to 
enjoy myself and let the children do the same, and we go somewhere 
every night.” 

“T only meint—I thought you would probably be so busy. 
The town is very full still, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, the business, you mean?” she asked, indifferently. 
‘I don’t have anything to do with the business. Andrew—my 
husband—looks after that.’ 

I felt a little thrill of indignation. ‘‘ Andrew ’’—that must 
be the middle-aged man in the shop who had often taken my orders 
—the big man with the stoop and the tired eyes. And she let him 
slave like that, while she went out all day and every night ! 

“Yes; I know what you're thinking!” I started, finding 
the bright eyes fixed on me, hearing again the irritating, frivolous 
laugh. ‘‘ They all think the same; they all pity Andrew.”’ She 
shook out her summer fineries. ‘‘ Well, I can’t help it! I’m not 
going to be cooped up, weighing out pounds of tea or adding up 
figures for anybody!’ She pouted petulantly, like a child, yet 
for a moment there was something in her attitude that made me 
think she was hoping I would find excuses for ber—something, too, 
that impelled me to try. 

I gave it up. A spoilt woman and two spoilt children ; what 
other verdict was possible ? I kept silence. 

The next instant she was chattering again in her light, effort- 
less way about the performance to come and others that were past, 
about her children’s looks and clothes and talents, about carnivals 
and benefits and regattas. I was glad when the curtain went up. 

But after that I saw a good deal of them. The children took 
a capricious fancy to me, and for two or three days would hardly 
let me out of their sight ; their mother, too, seemed to like to chatter 
endlessly to me, and I was too lazy—too devoid, also, of all excuse 
to escape them. A sort of intimacy was the natural outcome 
(I, at least, felt that there was little more to learn about my 
garrulous neighbours), and it did not seem strange to me that after 
forty-eight hours I was offering advice and almost scolding my 
flighty, irresponsible companion. Evidently it did not seem strange 
to her, either. 

‘* You ought to let the children have some wholesome dis- 
cipline. Send them to school; you are spoiling them,’’ was the 
burden of my remarks, interspersed with more delicate hints to 
the effect that she was neglecting her husband and her othe 
duties. She listened to me good-temperedly, punctuating my 
sentences with her quick little nods. 

‘“ Yes, that’s what they all say—Mrs. Saunders and Miss 
Thing-me-jig at the Post Office and the vicar and his wife.’’ She 
burst into her tinkling peal of laughter, and her glancing eyes 
roved over the beach. ‘‘ Just look at that kicking donkey! And 
did you ever see such an object as that woman ?—there, the fat 
one in purple.”’ 

I did not turn my head, and she reluctantly brought her atten- 
tion back to me. 

‘Oh, the children—yes.’’ She flung out her arms in one of 
the restless gestures that set all her bangles jingling. ‘‘I can’t 
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be bothered to be so mighty serious! The children are all right, 
and there’s lots of time for school and things.”’ 
But when shall you send them ?’’ I persisted. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said, vaguely. ‘‘Some day. So 
long as we're all having a good time, Andrew is satisfied. And I 
like having the children at home, and being out with them all day.”’ 

I said no more. Into such an impregnable fortress of selfish- 
ness what argument could win its way ? My judgment, though 
silent, was not the less severe. 


Randal was really to arrive by the morning boat, and when 
I had read his letter, I went joyously across to the Harbour Stores 
to order such things as should make a suitable feast against his 
probably famished—return. It was dusk, and the middle-aged 
man was for once alone in the shop. His tired eyes met mine as 
| gave the last item of my order. 

** You must have had a very tiring season,”’ I said, on the 
impulse of the moment, and perhaps, as I thought of his wife, 
there was more sympathy than I| knew in my voice. 

‘“* Yes,”’ he said, and hesitated. I wondered in what possible 
mental struggle of his I could be concerned. 

““ My wife has often spoken to me of you,’ 
nervously 

‘Yes ?"’ I encouraged. 

‘* | wondered—the children are out at a party to-day, and she 
is alone—if you have a few minutes to spare, would you—could 
you go up and see her ?”’ 

Something caught at my heart. The words—the request 
were simple enough, yet it was as though the Unknown lay suddenly 
among the everyday, commonplace things on the counter, as 
though the shadow of Tragedy darkened the doorway. 

‘“* Of course I will go up,”’ I said, and my voice sounded strange 
to myself. 

‘“ Thank you.”’ He half opened the door, but closed it again. 
“‘ It is hard, you see,”’ he said, in a kind of apologetic explanation, 
““to be alone much when you know you have to go. But she will 
tell you herself, I think. She says ” he broke off, confused. 

‘“* Please tell me.”’ 

I am afraid of your being angry and—no, you won't be, 
though! She is right. She says you are only hard with the hard- 
ness of youth, not—not of nature. She says you have kind eyes 


’ 


he added at last, 


and will learn to see. The room is just at the top of the stairs.”’ 
[ made my way up them, too much surprised to speak. It 
was his wife who had said I was only hard with the ? But such 


words—such a thought could never have come from the lips of the 
woman I knew! I opened the door, half expecting to see a stranger. 
She was sitting by the open window ; it was lighter upstairs than 
in the shop, and I could see how old she looked without her hat 
and veil; without, too, as I noticed the next instant, her rouge 
and powder. 

**Come in,”’ she said. ‘‘ I was watching for the children 
They will be home soon.”’ 

She was different—her face, her voice, her manner. With 
a feeling of stupefaction I saw that here was the real woman—that 
hitherto I had been blinded by a trumpery mask. 

‘It was kind of you to come. Did Andrew ask you? He 
knew I should want to tell you before you go away; he always 
knows things. And it’s not nice being alone. One begins to think, 
you know, about having to go.’’ 

lo go ?”’ I echoed, hesitatingly. It was the same expres- 
sion her husband had used, and now, as then, my mind instinctively 
shrank from assigning to it any meaning. 

‘** Go out,”’ she said, with a little explanatory gesture. ‘‘ Some- 
how it’s hard to use the word. But die, I mean. No, don’t look 
like that. That doesn’t /ast—not that feeling you just had. Of 
course, it comes back sometimes, but mostly in the night. That’s 
why I fill the days and tire myself out—so as to sleep. And if 
[ wake, Andrew always knows, and—holds me till it passes. No, 
no, I don’t want you to be so sorry; I only want you to under- 
stand.”’ 

I took a chair to the window and sat down. That worn face 
and I had not been able to understand without words. 

‘* Do you know how old Iam ?”’ she asked. ‘“‘ I’m only thirty- 
two—really. And I didn’t want the children to remember me like 
this. That’s why I ‘make up’ and wear young-looking clothes. 
But people thought the worst of me without a moment’s hesita- 
tion about that and all the rest. Going out so much, for instance, 
and spending Andrew’s money. It’s going to comfort him after- 
wards, you see, to remember I had everything there was to have.” 

Oh, yes, I saw now ! 

** We've only been here a year, you know,”’ her voice, explana- 
tory, half apologetic, went on. ‘‘ We came just after I—knew. 
I didn’t mean to deceive people, either; but when I heard the 
spiteful, ill-natured things they began to say about me, I couldn’t 
tell them. So nobody knows but Andrew, and now you. What 
does it matter? And it has only been a year. The children are 
going to school. I only kept them at home till I—have to give 
up. I don’t want them to remember an invalid. You dosee, don’t 
you? I want them to think of a mother as somebody wonderful, 
who never said, ‘ Don’t,’ and was neve tired or cross or too 
busy to play, and with whom it was always summer and always 
holidays. It won’t really have harmed them, do you think ?” 
She looked at me, anxiously. ‘It’s a very good, strict school 
they’re going to, and they’ll have years of discipline and their time 
for tears. Then, you see, they’ll remember the fun and the freedom, 
and the being loved and petted at home, and all that will mean— 
will come to mean mother to them. Do you see ?”’ 
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She touched the edge of my dress wistfully with one thin 
restless hand, and, for lack of power to speak, I caught it to my lips. 
As I released it she looked at it a moment in a pleased way. ~ 

““ I knew you were that sort,’”’ she said, slowly. 

““ What sort ?”’ 

“Why, the sort that when it has made a mistake cloesn’t go 
finding excuses for making it. That’s why I wanted you to know 
because you're different from the rest.’’ She glanced at her hand 
again. ‘“‘ Just to do that’’—her voice shook for the first time 
“it was nice of you. . . .” She smiled suddenly. “ Th 
rest! They don’t love me, you know. The vicar, for instanc: 
I meant him to know once, so I told him what I thought the mos: 
hideous thing in the world to pray for, and he never guessed. H 
only said, ‘ But do you know that that is in the Prayer Book ?’ 

““ And what was it ?”’ 

Her look of faint surprise was unconscious revelation. ‘“ ‘ Fri 
sudden death, good Lord, deliver us.’ No, oh, no! I did: 
mean to make you feel like that again. Only, if he were me, ly 
know, Prayer Book or not, wouldn’t he ?”’ 

““Mummie! Mummie!”’ 

She started to her feet. ‘‘ The children! I never saw th 
come in. Quick! Will you light the gas, please? I—I ha 
just something to do.” 

When she came back her cheeks were pink, and she was hu 
ming a gay little tune as she pinned on her hat. (It was to be 1 
theatre that night.) 

““ Well, my chicks, and was it a nice party ?”’ she called 
the children on the stairs. 

They came in, flushed and sombre-eyed. ‘‘ Ralph Sauncd 
is a bad, wicked boy !’’ burst forth Winnie, with a kind of territ 
passion. ‘‘ He says we’re going to school. He says he saw t 
trunks with our initials being brought into the house last week.’ 

Their mother gave me a swift glance. ‘‘ Help me,” s 
breathed, and caught the two little girls in her arms. 

“Why, but it’s boarding-school,”’ I said, cheerfully. ‘‘ Don 
you know that’s quite different from going to a day-schoo! 
There’ll be a big garden and playing-fields and hockey and tenn 
and a gymnasium and swimming-bath, and at the end of tern 
there’ll be theatricals, and Winnie will act and dance, and 
concert, and Gladys will play.” 

They were visibly impressed, even excited, and I plun 
myself on my success. 

** But—but we’ll never be able to go out,’’ Gladys said, dou! 
fully, ‘‘ will we ?’’ and Winnie’s breath came fast. 

I hastened to repair the omission. ‘‘ Why, of course you wil 
Did I forget to tell you that ? You'll be taken to concerts an 
picture-galleries and exhibitions and Shakespeare’s plays and 
and flower-shows, and all sorts of things you could never see her 

Winnie’s eyes sought her mother’s. ‘“‘ Shall we?” sh 
demanded, searchingly. ‘‘ Really, mummie ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, darlings !’”’ 

The hard-won smiles came to their faces. ‘‘ How lovely 
Gladys, do you hear? Mummie, we’ll want new silk frocks fo 
all that, won’t we ? Will you get them ?’ 

“Yes, my precious. All your clothes will be new, and you 
shall choose them.”’ 

With delighted shrieks they danced about the room, and | 
rose to go. But suddenly Winnie stood still, and slipped her hand 
in her mother’s. There was a new, soft, troubled tone in her voic 

‘“‘ But, mummie, won’t you be lonely when we've gone 
Daddy is always so busy, and you'll have to go out all alone.” 

I could hardly keep back a cry, but Winnie’s mother neithe1 
winced nor faltered ; her eyes smiled reassuringly into the child’s 
A phrase, long unremembered, returned with the light of revela- 
tion to my mind. ‘ The spirit that quickeneth . . . th 
spirit that quickeneth. ’* Then there was the sound of a 
kiss, and the familiar little cascade of laughter rippled comfort- 
ingly through the room. 

“‘ Darling, fancy your worrying yourself about that! Why 


of course I'll miss you; but don’t you know that if their little girl. 


are happy, mummies don’t mind going out all alone ? 


THE LEVELLER. 


(After Shirley.) 
The glories of my Acme skates 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
A spacious “‘ three,” some ample “ eights,’ 
A “ butterfly ’’ (?) with outspread wings ; 
And soon or late 
I stoop to fate, 
And all my actions seem to just 
Just ‘‘ blossom,”’ ere I kiss the dust. 


Some men with skates may sweep the field 
And plant fresh “‘ flowers’’ as they go: 
But their fine curves at last must yield, 
And human pride be humbled low : 
Master and clown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 


Where all their glories fall and fade. 
R. D. R. 
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THE FIRS OF THE BLACK MOUNT FOREST. 


ryO far as I am aware, it is only in the Black Mount Deer 
‘ Forest, owned by the Marquess of Breadalbane, and 
at Achnacarry, near Fort William, owned by Cameron 

of Lochiel, that these fine specimens of the ancient 
forests of Scotland still rear their tall trunks and weird- 

ooking branches in any considerable number against the 
storms of passing seasons. Those who journey by the West 
Highland line, which during its whole length passes through 
the finest and most interesting scenery in Scotland, get 
4 fleeting glimpse of these splendid trees as they near Bridge 
of Orchy Station ; but to realise and appreciate their grandeur 
* one has either to be a guest of their fortunate owner 
[ulla Lodge or to hold his kind permission to wander 


mong these grand and fantastically-shaped specimens of a 


— 


| 
| 
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past arboreal age. All these old and beautiful trees, of 
which there must be several thousands, are dotted about in 
somewhat straggling order over a few miles of the east march 
of the Black Mount Deer Forest, and in winter they offer splen- 
did shelter to numerous deer on that side of it. On a bright, 
clear day it is indeed a pretty sight to stand hidden behind 
some gigantic trunk and watch the deer scratch away the snow 
with their fore feet in pursuit of some extra dainty bite which 
their keen sense of smell tells them is hidden below. 

Chere is no doubt that in ancient days a very large part 
of Scotland was covered chiefly by fir forests which are now peat 
bogs and open moor. The lapse of time caused large tracts 
of wood to die a natural death, and how they came to an end 
one by one is quaintly and graphically told in a letter from 
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George Earl of Cromartie to Dr. Hans Sloane, the Secretary to 
the Royal Society : 
November 13th 1710 

In the year 1651 I being then about nineteen years old and 
occasionally in the parish of Lochbrun (Loch Broom) passing 
from a place called Achnascaild—in Dundonnell to Gruinard | 
went by a very high hill which did rise in a constant steepness 
from thence to the sea; there is a plain about half a mile round 
and from it the hill rises in constant steepness for more than a mile 
in ascent. This little plain was at that time all covered over with 
a firm standing wood which was so very old that not only the trees 
had no green leaves but the bark was totally thrown off which the 
old countryman who was in my company told me was the universal 
manner in which fir woods did terminate and that in twenty or 
thirty years after the trees would ordinarily cast themselves up 
from the root and that they would lie in heaps till the people 
would cut them and carry them away. 

They likewise did let me see that the outside of these standing 
white trees and fir the space of one inch inwards was dead white 
timber but what was within that was good solid timber to the very 
pith and as full of rozin as it could stand in the wood. 

Some fifteen year later I had occasion to come the same way 
and called to mind the old woods which I had seen 
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In the deer forest of Corrour, which almost joins the Black 
Mount, and is owned by Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bart and 
over which it was my good fortune to roam for several asons 
rifle in hand, under the régime of that fine sportsman, the Jat. 
Mr. Henry Spencer Lucy of Charlcote Park, Warwick, tradition 
has it that the whole of this ground was formerly a splendiq 
forest of gigantic trees, which was eventually set on fire }y. 
order of the wife of the then Laird of Corrour, for he 

gone to the Holy Land as a Crusader, was taken prisone: 
making his way back through Austria, and on hearing this the 
disconsolate lady sent her lord’s trusty steward to disco 
whereabouts and to arrange for his ransom. Havin 


ee 
successful in his quest, he returned to Corrour to fet the 
ransom. 

Now it happened that the Laird of Corrour t the 
greatest pride in his forest and put it before all other i sts 
and therefore on meeting his steward his very first words were 
“Well! and how is the forest looking?’ Thus, on ring 
this from the steward on his return, the lady was so { isly 
angry that she had not been the very first in her lord’s th) .ehts 
that in a moment of jealous rage she gave orders to the 





R. Brooman White 


Then there was not so much as a tree or appearance of the root 
of any kind but in the place thereof the whole bounds where the 
wood had stood was all over a plain green ground covered with a 
plain green moss. I asked the country people who were with me 
what had become of the wood and who carried it away? They 
told me that nobody was at the pains to carry it away but that it 
being all overturned from the roots by the winds the trees did _lie 
so thick and swarming over one another that the green moss there 
(in the British Language called fog) had overgrown the whole 
timber which they said was occasioned by the moisture that came 
down from the high hill that was above it and did stagnate upon 
that plain and they said none could pass over it because the scurf 
of the fog would not support them. 

I would needs try it and accordingly I fell in to the arm pits 
but was immediately pulled up by them. 

Before the year 1699 that piece of ground was turned into 
a common moss where the country people were digging turf and 
peat and continue to do so. The peats as yet are not of the best 
and are soft and spungy but grow better and better and as I am 
informed it does now afford good peats. This matter of fact did 
discover to me the generation of mosses and whence it is that many 
mosses are furnished with such timber. 


Long may it be before the Black Mount fir trees are due to meet 
so gruesome a fate ! 
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forest set on fire in many places, and it was utterly destroyed ; 
and lending confirmation to this tradition, to this day, all over 
the low-lying grounds of Corrour, deeply buried in the peat 
are the roots and branches of enormous Scotch firs, which bear 
indisputable traces of having been destroyed by fire. 

In this forest of Corrour also lived and died the famous 
hunter-bard, Donald McFinlay, whose writings tell us how 
with his bow and arrows, he killed both wolves and deer on 
Corrour on the steep, desolate sides of Loch Treig, where 
McFinlay, according to his express wish, was eventually buried 
wrapped in a deer-hide at a spot ‘‘ where the deer could couch on 
his bed and the little calves come and rest by his side.”’ To return 
however, to, the Black Mount, perhaps a few lines anent Its 
sporting features may not be, out of place. Covering some 
eighty thousand acres, in which there are several hilis »! over 
three thousand five hundred feet, nearly the whole of thus vast 
extent is given up to deer, which, for about ten months | each 
year, roam over it in security, for it is only, for two brief months 
that the rifle,of the stalker threatens danger. 

The usual. kill is one hundred stags, with an averagt 
of fourteen stone when weighed quite clean—that is, w ‘lout 


ight 


heart or liver—but the average weight would be a high: one 
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if it was not the rule of the forest that every stag shot, even by 
accident, is entered in the Deer Book, and thus if a nine-stone 
‘staggie’’ happens to get a bullet intended for a shootable 
beast, his appearance in the book is bound to reduce the average 
considerably, and, indeed, in most forests small stags are seldom 
entered in the book. 

In the season of 1904 Lord Breadalbane had an opportunity 
of testing the weight of a stag before and after the gralloch. 
Shot on September 25th, he weighed as he fell eighteen stone 


THE COTSWOLD 


HERE are three qualities which are indispensable to 
a horse which has to follow hounds in the Cotswold 
country—blood, power and condition—and the com- 
bination of these qualities must bear some proportion 
to the weight the horse has to carry. A light-weight 
rider would ask for more blood, a heavy-weight must have more 
substance ; but condition is indispensable to all. Of course, 
it may be said with truth that these three qualities are necessary 
in any country ; but they are indispensable in a country of steep 
hills like the Cotswold, for in such countries the vales are almost 
certain to be deep and, in certain states of the weather, the 
light plough or old turf on the hill-tops is sure to carry a scream- 
ing scent. In common with many Gloucestershire uplands, those 
of the Cotswold are fenced with stone walls and, perhaps, of all 
fences a stone wall stops hounds the least. Then foxes from the 
vale coverts are apt to run up into the hills, and climbing steep 
slopes tests the condition of horses severely. A horse cannot climb 
the hills easily enough to keep his rider on terms with the pack 
unless he is in the best of condition. Nor is it possible for a 
horse to be in perfect condition for such a country as the Cots- 
wold unless he has had at least two years of summering on hard 
food. There is a story told of a hard-riding nobleman, well 
known in Leicestershire hunting-fields a generation ago, who 
turned out all his hunters, according to the custom of the time, 
into his park in the summer-time. There was one he thought 
less of than the others, and him he ordered up to London to 
be driven in his cab. The following season his lordship dropped 
in for a long and fast run. - He rode his first horse to a stand- 
still in twenty minutes and got on to the cab-horse, which was 
out as second horse. To his surprise, when even the best men 
were dropping back and the most noted hunters standing still, 
the cab-horse was still going, and at the finish he was one of 
three survivors. The story is that he expressed his intention 
of driving all his hunters in turn the following year. But, of 
course, the secret lay in the added condition resulting from 
steady work and hard food during the summer. 

Most of these horses have been bred locally. For many 
years the Lords Fitzhardinge have kept one or more thorough- 
bred hunter stallions, both for their own stud and for the use 
of their tenants and neighbours. Gloucestershire is a county 
noted for its good farming and its good hunting, and if a great 
deal of the land is too valuable for horse-breeding, yet still many 
of the hunting farmers and others have from time to time bred 
a number of good hunting colts, first for their own use and after- 
wards with a view to sale. There have been, perhaps, a rather 
unusual number of good stallions in this district, and both from 
practical experience and from the example of others, breeders 
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nine and a-half pounds, but when quite clean he scaled onh 
thirteen stone eight pounds, thus leaving five stone one and a-hai; 
pounds as the weight of the gralloch. Needless to say that jp 
the Black Mount, as in all the other deer forests of Scotlanq 
the eagle breeds in undisturbed security ; also this large trac} 
of country has numerous tales to tell of clan warfare, of raiq 
and desperate battles, of gallant deeds and individual prowess 
the relating of which would take up far more space than js 
my disposal. AUGUSTUS GRIMBLI 


HUNT HORSES 


have learned to pick out mares noted for their excellent ye; 
formances. I think those who look carefully over these pic: j,res 
will agree that the four horses belonging to the Master St 
portraits are given here, are very noteworthy specimens . ¢}y 
weight-carrying hunter with quality. They are the re: 
careful selection among locally-bred horses. Mr. Lord ;.:s 4 
high standard before himself. But when he has obtain::: thy 
type of horse he desires he does not readily part wit mM 
Of an extraordinary hunter type is Red Cross, ng 
as well as looks the manners which, if they do not ike 
a horse, do unquestionably make riding him a pleasur his 
master. Red Cross is an extraordinarily compact horse thy 
as to his quality of his Newminster descent, and havin just 
that look of concentrated power which we delight in in rst 
rate pony. It is all the more valuable when we find 


+ 
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horse of hunter size. But in this case the magnificent dv lop 
ment of his muscles is the result of cumulative condition. and 
sound stable management by the stud groom. Red ‘ ross 


looks like staying all day, even in a season like the pr sent 
and coming out again cheerfully in his turn. Tafiy is 


horse of a rather different stamp, with a big stride, a rar tun 
of speed and the shoulder one likes to sit behind when !\.unds 
are sweeping down the Cotswold slopes and we wish not ‘o le 
left behind when they reach the vale. Taffy is a big-striding 
horse, able to stay the longer in that even on a good day his speed 
enables him to go well within his powers. It is astonishing 


how long a horse will go on if only we can manage to avoid 
pushing him to the top of his pace at any period during the run 
Confidence and sense are the notes of Cotswold—just thie sort 
of horse a Master of Hounds would wish to be riding when he 
wants to be taken care of while galloping alongside the pack 
and making up his mind as to what he shall draft or what lx 
shall keep. 

Lastly, there is Cracker, a horse that looks like galloping on 
the hills or pushing his way through the fences in the vales. I! 
the foxes are stout, the hounds are good and scent lies well, no 
horse is too good for any country, and Mrs. Lord’s favourite 
Lady, has quality enough for Leicestershire, can gallop with 
the best and has that peculiar, kindly intelligence, and the desire 
to do what one wishes them to do, which make some lhiunter 
mares the most delightful of rides. ‘‘ Good masters,’ says 
the proverb, ‘make good servants,” and good horses go far 
to make a good huntsman. How many promising men we have 
seen whose nerve has been spoiled and their usefulness hindered 
because Masters will not mount them suitably. It is not enougl: 
to give the men good horses. Every Hunt servant has his 
qualities and defects as a horseman, and it is one of the secrets 
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of success in managing hounds and showing sport to give the 
huntsman and his whippers-in—but particularly the huntsman— 
the horses that suit them. 

I think, from the two pictures of Shuttlecock and Tom 
Sayers, that one might make a very good guess as to the sort 
of horse the Cotswold huntsman likes—a horse that is fast 
enough to put him alongside his hounds when they run, and 
almost clever enough to hunt the hounds by himself. The 
less a huntsman has to think of his horse, the more efficient 
he is. Whatever else a whipper-in has in his horse, he ought to 
be able to trust him for a turn of speed when he wants to get 
to the head of his hounds; and he needs, too, that the horse 
should be able to jump well and boldly when his duty calls 
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upon him to do it. Quickness and quietness are two great 
qualities in a whipper-in; but he cannot be quick on a slow 
horse, and he is very apt to get noisy if he is unable to get to 
his hounds when he wants to. A real hunter like Patrick, 
who can both gallop and jump, adds greatly to the usefulness 
and reputation of a whipper-in, who, if he is a clever fellow 
and keen at his work, will learn as much of his work and the 
way to do it on a horse like Patrick as can be taught him in any 
other way. After looking over the portraits of the hounds and 
horses of the Cotswold Hunt, one feels how fortunate in their 
opportunities for sport are thosew hose residence is in a charm- 
ing watering-place like Cheltenham, which is also a first-rate 
hunting centre. X 
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HATEAUX 





T is somewhat embarrassing even to write the name of a 
place spelt with only one letter, which might easily be 
taken for a mere cypher. But I shall make no efforts 
whatever to explain its derivation beyond saying that if 
the chief hero of Chateau d’O was an unmitigated villain, 
the history of the first Treasurer of Henri Quatre is better than 
nothing ; and than his country house, considered as a lesson 
in mixed styles of architecture, the courageous student can find 
nothing better. 

The chateau is built round three sides of a rectangular 
figure, the fourth being open to the south. It has suffered 
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terribly from vandalisms of every kind in several centuries ; 


but though most of its sheltering trees have been cut down 
the waters of its broad moat still surround its walls; and o1 
the north facade, which contains the main entrance, we car 
still see a great deal of what Charles d’O and Louise, his wife 
built, in 1505, upon the remnants of an older feudal fortres 
of which scarcely anything now remains. The extraordinan 
assemblage of variously built and different-sized roofs an 
turrets, which is the main characteristic of the place, is on thi 
north side the first thing noticeable as the traveller approache 
from a distance. But as he draws nearer and finally stands 
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on the old balustraded bridge, he begins to notice the wealth 
of decoration carved over every angle of the walls. I may be 
wrong, but it has always seemed to me that these balustrades, 
which obviously were originally placed from one end of this 
bridge to the other (as is the case on the eastern side), were delibe- 
rately removed when the hideous “ restorations ” of 1770 were 
soing on, and were fitted into that line of light and shadow just 


} 
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at the springing of the roof which is the only redeeming feature 
of the extraordinarily ugly eastern front. The very different 
size of the towers on each side of the main northern gateway is 
an indication that the one on the right may well have been a 
survival of the older building, especially as the smaller tower 
on the left is cleverly balanced by the corbelled turret further 
to the east, and, with it, forms a fitting but fantastic framework 
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for the larger windows crowned by the crested dormer in the roof, 
all carved with pinnacles and fretwork. The gateway itself is 
skilfully emphasised by the recessed arch above, which is richly 
sculptured and flanked by the delicate tracery on the canopies 
over two empty niches. 

With all the fear of Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s restraining 
scholarship before me, I should hesitate to praise the 
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details of this facade. He may even call its architect an 
‘“ ornamentalist ’’ without offending any susceptibilities. For 
this is very different from the work either of Louis XII. or of 
Francois I. at Blois, though we shall see certain striking resem- 
blances when we pass inside, as is only likely considering the date 
of this construction. But the architect of Charles d’O was not 
a master of his craft. His building has need of all the associations 
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of age, of history, of setting, of a curious wilfulness and 
disregard of formal symmetry, to recommend it to the modern 
critic. It is rather a virtue than a fault that every window and 
every scheme of carving should be different from the rest. But 
here the effort after originality has exhausted the inventiveness 
of the designer. He degenerates into weak arabesques, meaning- 
less flourishes, exaggerated scrolls. He has not that inner sense 
of true proportion which allowed so many of his more gifted 
compatriots to give full rein to the richest outbursts of their 
fantasy. In spite of all this, I should not wish either to deny 
the charm of the place to me or to refuse it that curious reflection 
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of its most famous owner’s character which I have so often felt 
in other ancient houses. Francois d’O was just such another 
mosaic of good and bad. But I fear that the kindly hand of 
Time can do nothing to recommend his failures to the historian 
of to-day ; and the mutilations he suffered were even worse than 
the vandalisms perpetrated on his home ; for they were not merely 
needless, they were self-inflicted ; they did not merely involy; 
the harmony and proportion of senseless blocks of worked stone 
but they wrecked the reputation of a family as old as jhe 
Crusades. When you have passed through the main entrance 
the courtyard, in many ways the most satisfactory part of 
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whole chateau, you see in the doorway set at the flattened 
ingle of a tower a reflection of the riot of decoration outside 
ind a medallion beautiful enough to make you realise what 
was lost when so much of the old work was torn down to make 
oom for the meaningless monstrosities of the veighteenth 
entury. On the right hand of this door is the arcade, which 
s, to my mind, the most successful piece of design in the build- 
ng; and those who remember the gallery of Louis XII. at 
Blois (shown on pages 309 and 312 in Country Lire for 
March 2nd, 1907) will not fail to notice how wonderfully similar 
ire these columns of the Chateau d’O, down to the very details 
f their decorative carving. Their beauty has earned them 


the only engraving vouchsafed to this building in the 
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monumental volumes of Léon Palustre, who uses the Chateau d’O 
chiefly as a text for bewailing the devastations of 1770, and 


selects for illustration this “ promenoir de sept arcades en anse 


de panier aux colonnes richement décorées.’’ But you must 
be careful not to imagine that the ermines of the Chateau d’O 
have anything like the same signification as the ermines at 
Blois, at Langeais, or at Loches. They are the armorial bear- 
ings of Charles d’O, and the letters K and L, which appear in 
the same decorations, are the initials of himself (Karolus) and 
of his wife (Louise) 

I hardly like to take you out of this courtyard again ; but 
it is pleasant to look at the south-eastern angle of the 
house from outside; and since you must be taught by sad 
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experience what crimes people really can commit, you must end. 
walk across the lawn and look firmly at the east facade, which you 
will only realise to be a part of Chateau d’O at all when you see 
the queer clump of angled roofs and chimneys at its northern 


The south-eastern angle of the building affords also a 
little further consolation, for there is no doubt that this is one 
of the old bastions of the fourteenth century fortress, with a 
necessary window or two cut into its thick walls. And so you 
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may wander back towards the entrance, and if you will sit on 
the broad, grey coping-stone of the old bridge, I will tell you 
something about Francois d’O, the grandson of the builder 
of the north facade in front of you, and the son of Jean, Seigneur 
d’O, de Fresnes, and de Maillebois and his wife, Héléne d’Tlliers 
of Manou. 

Francois d’O gained an evil notoriety early in his career 
at Court by being recognised as one of the infamous band of 
Mignons of Henri III., among whom the better-known were 
Bellegarde, Louvré, Villequier, Quélus, Saint-Luc, Maugiron, 
Saint-Mégrin and Livarot, while the best of a bad lot were, 
perhaps, Anne de Joyeuse, a man of high Catholic family and 
reckless daring, who was made High Admiral, and the famous 
Gascon, Nogaret d’Epernon, who received the governorships 
of Metz, Toul and Verdun. After Henri IIT. had been assassi- 
nated, the head of the corpse was supported by Clermont 
d’Antragues when Henri IV. came 
into the death-chamber. It must 
have been a curious and ghastly 
scene, and full descriptions of it 
have been left by both d’Aubigné 
and Sully. The latter tells us 
that among the first, after the 
Scottish Guard, who made their 
reverence to the new Sovereign 
on his arrival at Saint Cloud 
were Armand de Gontaut, Maré- 
chal de Biron; Roger de Saint- 
Larry de Bellegarde, the Master 
of Horse; Francois d’O, Governor 
of Paris and “ Surintendant des 
finances,’’ with his uncle of Manou ; 
Joachim de Chateauvieux, Maréchal 
de Dampierre, and others of the 
party of the Duc de Longueville. 
But these men were far from at- 
taching any sentiment of permanent 
loyalty to their conventional greeting. 
The Duc d’Epernon took the frank 
course of leaving the Court alto- 
gether. The Catholics chose Francois 
d’O (of all men) for the declaration 
that they would never accept a heretic 
upon the throne of France: Francois 
d’O, whom Michelet’s indignant rhe- 
toric describes as “ insecte de garde- 
robe qui avait grossi engraissé, on 
n’ose dire comment. Son cynisme au- 
dacieux et sa langue de fille publique 
avait continué sa faveur.’’ In the 
councils of the late monarch his chief 
distinction had been his invariable 
power of producing money somehow, 
or suggesting fresh means of flaying 
the sheep his predecessors had already 
fleeced. 

From lips like these it must have 
been hard for Henri IV. to accept 
with patience such a message. But 
the Béarnais was nothing if not polite. 
It is difficult to believe in all the 
oratory which d’ Aubigné complacently 
records; but both he and Sully 
agree that the new King realised at 
once the vital importance of these 
first precarious hours of royalty, and 
quietly gave such military orders as 
were possible to assure the situation. 
With reference to the announcement 
of Francois d’O, he could only tem- 
porise. He knew that, apart from all the other factions, the 
Catholics themselves were divided into a party definitely hostile 
to himself, a party which would remain lukewarm even if he 
abjured the Protestant faith, and only a very few who 
were wholly on his side in any case. Moreover, he could 
not but admit that his very loyalty to the late King had 
to some extent put him into the power of the unswerving 
Catholics ; and he was quite keen enough to see that none of 
these place-holders and governors, who had enriched themselves 
lor years by peculation in the provinces, would welcome an 
impoverished Sovereign so terribly in need of money. Finally, 
there were all the sinister possibilities of the ‘‘ Ligue,” of Spanish 
men and money, of German, Swiss and Italian mercenaries, 
of Savoy and the Prince of Parma. No wonder, when the 
Catholics summed up their own position, they felt confident 
enough in giving Francois d’O his message to deliver. But 
even their scheming brains must have been surprised by Henry’s 
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parry to so shrewd a thrust. He asked for six months to learn 
the doctrines of the Catholic Faith before accepting them, and 
he continued Francois d’O in the post of Minister of Finance. 


Time was all Henry wanted. By his brilliant personal 


courage, by his unswerving confidence that France, as a whole, 
was with him, however black the sky might sometimes look, and 
by his firm belief that in England and elsewhere he could 
counterbalance any foreign allies of the League, he was able to 


hold out long after his faintest chance seemed gone. The 
League might get Spanish help, but at the price of dividing 
France with Spain. When Elizabeth asked Henri IV. for 
similar payment, he refused her even Calais. He marched north- 
wards towards Dieppe, replying to the salutations of the Mayor 
and Corporation with his usual gaiety: ‘‘ No ceremony, my 
friends! All I ask of you is your hearts, some sound wine and 
bread, some kindly hospitality.” Having made sure of a retreat 
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in case of need, he deployed his little army of seven thousand, 
waited cheerily for the attack of Mayenne’s thirty thousand troops, 
and sat down meanwhile to indite a letter to his Corisande—one 
of the great letters of history: ‘‘ Dear Heart it is a marvel how 
1 keep alive with all the work I have to do but I and 
my cause both flourish. I await the enemy, and with 
God’s help I’ll give them the worst of the bargain. I send you 
a million kisses from the trenches before Arques.” Givry had 
been right indeed when he had saluted Henry, after the scene 
with Francois d’O, with the round assertion: “Sire, vous 
étes le roi des braves et ne serez abandonné que des poltrons.”’ 
No cowards were wanted in that heroic little band of brothers 
before Arques. No cowards could crush them even by the 
weight of overwhelming numbers. 

This is no place to tell of that victorious fight which echoed 
through Europe shortly afterwards, and roused so passionate 
an outburst of the ancient chivalry that it did more for Henry's 








cause than all the politics and theology he could ever have 
devised. The cannon of the castle of Arques covered the 
approaches to the King’s position. Before it lay a thick forest. 
Behind it and on the left flank ran a stream with wide and 
marshy banks. Maréchal de Biron cunningly entrenched the 
ground as well, and he had plenty of time to do so while Mayenne 
and his princes moved slowly and luxuriously forward. At 
last, on September 21st, 1589, they came in touch. There was 
grave danger at one moment when the German lansquenets, 
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who were supposed to have surrendered, rushed upon the 
Royalists suddenly and nearly took the trenches. But the 
King turned to Damours, the Huguenot Pastor, and in an 
instant the Protestant lines broke out into their battle hymn : 
“ Let God arise and let His enemies be scattered : let them also 
that hate Him flee before Him. Like as the smoke vanisheth 
so shalt Thou drive them away: and like as wax melteth at 
the fire so let the ungodly perish at the presence of God.” 
Chatillon, Coligny’s son, flung himself on the Leaguers’ flank 
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with five hundred Huguenot arquebusiers and routed the 
cavalry. As the psalm died away the sun broke through the 
mist. Straight into the mass of Mayenne’s Swiss the cannon 
from Arques poured shot at close quarters. The retreat became 
arout. Henry and his seven thousand had scattered more than 
four times as many. Mayenne and his thirty thousand had 
perished like wax before the fire. 

Francois d’O, watching it all from Dieppe, can scarce have 
known which side to take. The news came like a thunder- 
clap upon the Catholics in Paris. Its effect was curiously 
increased by the news that Venice had recognised the legitimate 
claims of Henri IV. On March r4th, 1590, came news of Ivry, 
too, and another victory for the “ Panache Blanche ” that was 
now to be immortal. In that year died four great men—Ambroise 
Paré, Bernard Palissy, La Noue and the brave Chatillon, the 
last two strong champions of King Henry’s cause. But he 
was fain to go forward, with very different servants, and to use 
what tools he had. Francois d’O was one of them. We must 
turn to him again after a refreshing interlude in the open air. 

“ The King,” writes Sully in 1590, “ had neither money 
nor any quick means of raising money. So he went to ask foi 
some from his Minister of Finance. But Francois d’O (who 
was also Governor of Paris and the Ile de France) secretly hated 
the King, and was delighted to augment his embarrassments 
so he made the same reply to each request. Henri at that 
time had neither a knowledge of finance nor any taste for it 
but he forced himself to understand various details and finally 
compelled Francois d’O to hand over certain money which hx 
was proved to have received, and with it the demands of the 
soldiers were temporarily appeased.”’ But every crisis of th 
kind was useful in the cruel game which Francois d’O was 
playing, for he meant to demonstrate the impecuniosity of Henri 
on every possible occasion, and to make political capital out 
of it. He even manceuvred with Henri’s mercenaries so as ti 
make their officers declare that unless they were paid well 
and quickly they would take their services to the Prince of 
Parma or the League. He had, no doubt, a hand in the Spanish 
offer, which was to the effect that they would firmly set the 
crown on Henri’s head and beat off all his adversaries if he would 
agree to their taking Burgundy and Brittany. They were 
no doubt, thinking of the disgraceful treaties of Madrid (1526 
ind Chateau-Cambresis (1559), and they forgot that Henry ot 
Navarre was neither Francois I. nor Henri II. 

Eventually, what was called the “ Third Party "’ came int 
existence in 1592, in which Francois d’O hastened to join Nevers 
Longueville and Villeroi, men who publicly repudiated the idea 
of Spanish offers, yet were unable to reconcile a heretic King 
with their tender Catholic consciences. They did not go s 
far as the League and Mayenne. They certainly were not 
Royalists with Henri. They soon became known as the “ poli- 
tiques,”’ a nickname as happy as any invented in that curiously 
repugnant period. Their real object seems to have been to ofie: 
the throne to Charles, Cardinal de Bourbon, third son of Louis L., 
Prince de Condé, and to obtain the Papal dispensation for his 
marriage with the Infanta, as a kind of sop to Spain’s ambition 

A sad blow was dealt to the peculations of Frangois d’O 
by the entry of Henri into Paris in 1594, for the Governor saw 
that the countless avenues of illicit profit open during a period 
of confusion would soon be closed when the King himself took 
things in hand; and his unctuous warning that the finances 
would ‘soon be ruined when soldiers and lawyers had a 
hand in them ”’ was, no doubt, taken at its true value by Henri 
and his friends. Another attempt to embarrass the King, this 
time in his absence, was made by the carefully-fostered outbreak 
against the Jesuits in the same year. Francois d’O was 
naturally, on their side, with the Cardinal de Bourbon, the 
League, the Pope, and all the strength of Spain; and we ma\ 
certainly infer that he would have been delighted to compromise 
the King had any sudden decision been arrived at, contrar\ 
to the Jesuits, at a moment inopportune for the exercise ol 
the royal authority. From this the faithful Sully saved his 
master. He decided that time must be given them either to 
prove their loyalty or to necessitate their punishment. We can 
easily realise how he detested Francois d’O throughout this 
whole time of danger and disturbance. The economic soul o! 
Sully must have loathed the results of personal extravagance 
and public dishonesty in a great official even more than 11 
despised the moral character which could produce them 
Francois d’O had touched the limit in both directions. 0! 
his personal vices I need say no more. The luxury of his house 
hold was a by-word. He paid for it by such fraudulent appro- 
priations as the larger part of the whole taxation on salt ; and 
in providing means for his own dissipation he cared nothing, 
says the horrified Sully, about the loss of a town or a fortress 
to his master. 

But all bad things have an end. Francois d’O had a 
peculiarly unpleasant ending from a horrible disease in 1594 
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Before he died, his family and relations had stripped the very walls 
which sheltered him, “‘as if,” moralises Sully, ‘“‘ Fortune meant 
to make her last act towards him at least an act of justice.” 
Even his enormous frauds had not been sufficient to pay off 
his huge expenses. Five-and-twenty bailiffs, says M. de Grillon, 
were in his house when he died, and they largely feed the surgeon 
to keep him alive as long as possible. No one else cared. I 
have often wondered in which room in Chateau d’O he slept 
on his few visits to his country house. I should not care to 
dream in it to-night. 

One of his ancestors, Robert d’O, fought in the first Crusade 
with Robert of Normandy. Another was conspicuous for his 
valour at the defence of Metz in 1552 by Francois de Guise 
against the Emperor Charles V. He left no heir, and the 
estate was raised to a marquisate in 1616 in favour of 
Alexandre de la Guesle, and then passed to the families of 
Sorel, Luynes, and Montaigu. Since 1890 it has been owned 
bv neral d’Aubigny, who 
married the daughter of Maré- 
chal Le Boeuf, and in their 
kind!y ownership the best of 
the early military traditions 
of the ancient house have 
worthily been represented. 
[he career of its most noto- 
rious owner provides one more 
singular comment on _ the 
almo-t continuous tragedy 
which has followed . every 
Minister of Finance in the 
Castles of France described in 
these pages. Fouquet is, of 
course, the classic instance at 
Vaux. But the tale goes back 
as far as Jacques de Beaune 
Semblangay, as Bohier at 
Chenonceaux, and many an- 
other. These Ministers man- 
aged to leave behind them 
some of the most splendid 
specimens of architecture in 
France, Azay le Rideau among 
them. But none of them was 
quite as unredeemed in scoun- 
drelism as Francois d’O ; and 
[ cannot help a repetition of 
the thought that in the bizarre 
mass of jumbled pinnacles and 
uneven roofs of his old home 
you see some curious reflec- 
tion of the disordered mind 
and unbridled licence of the 
Mignon of the most corrupt 
Court in Europe. 
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SOME NOTES ON THI 

REDSHANK. 
LTHOUGH the redshank 
is generally looked 
upon as a bird of 
the coast, and al- 
though the species 
does certainly spend the 
autumn and winter at the sea- 
side, a certain—in some locali- 
ties a considerable—number of the birds migrate inland at the 
coming of spring, and make their nesting quarters some mountain 
loch or bog, where they remain until their young are able to look 
after themselves. It has interested us to note that the birds are never 
-So lar as our experience goes—gregarious at their inland nesting 


haunts, whereas on the coast large colonies may be found nesting 
together in some suitable swamp on the fringe of a river estuary. It 
is, Wc Imagine, a somewhat uncommon occurrence for a bird to show 
two istinct habits in accordance with whether its nesting haunts 
are inland or maritime ; but probably the food supply has a great 
de 0 do with it. On the coast-line the food supply is varied and 
pr uly unlimited, whereas inland, even in the most favourable 


lox Ss, the feeding-grounds are not so extensive or productive. 


Ur these circumstances it would appear somewhat surprising 
th y redshank should leave the coast at the commencement of 
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the nesting season; bat doubtless hereditary instincts influence 
the birds as to their nesting-grounds. 
THE NEEDLE-TAILED SWIFT 

We had the pleasure, while on a visit to the New Forest 
recently, of examining a specimen of the very rare needle-tailed 
swift (Acanthyllis caudacuta). The specimen was obtained near 
Ringwood in Hampshire, where it was seen hawking for flies on 
the surface of the river Avon. It was noticeable among the other 
swifts by its larger size and the greater vigour of its flight, and 
always kept more or less apart from the common species in the 
vicinity. It was accompanied by a second specimen, which, 
however, was not secured, and in all probability they were paired 
birds. As they were observed towards the end of July, it is possibile 
that they had been nesting in the locality, although, as far as we 
are aware, nothing was proved in support of this theory. There 
are only two records of the needle-tailed swift in the British Isles, 
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and it has never, curiously enough, been noted in any other part 
of Europe. During the nesting season it is met with in South- 
Eastern Siberia, Manchuria, Japan and the mountainous regions 
of China, Tibet and the Himalayas. During the winter months 
its migrations lead it as far South as Australia. But little is known 
of the nesting habits of the species. It is said to breed in rocks 
and hollow trees, and the eggs are probably white ; but we believe 
that no authentic record of the nest has ever been obtained. 


THE CALL-NOTE OF THE Hoopt 


We had recently a somewhat curious and interesting ex- 
perience in connection with the call-note of the grey or hoodie 
crow. As is well known, the hoodie is a frequent visitor 
especially during the autumn months—to the high grounds of the 
deer forests, where he feeds with considerable gusto on _ the 
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‘ gralloch.”’ A short time ago we had occasion to traverse a lonely 


glen after nightfall. The air was intensely still, and the stars 
shone brightly from the frosty sky, while the new moon was dipping 
behind the hills to the south-west. All at once a strange muffled 
It came from some rocks above us, and was 
repeated at regular intervals. At first the cries sounded like the 
coughing of some animal in pain, and we surmised that a wounded 


stag was breathing with difficulty ; but as we approached nearer 


cry fell on our ears. 


the sound resolved itself into the hoarse call-notes of a hoodie, 
rendered weird and unnatural by the darkness and by the echoings 
especially in dull, misty weathe1 
it is hard to distinguish the notes of the hoodie and the raven ; 


among the rocks above. At times— 
even the birds themselves are extremely difficult to identify in 
the mist, and we have more than once been misled by the apparent 
size of a hoodie as he winged his way noiselessly through the clouds 
enveloping the mountain-side. 


THE BLACK-BACKED GULL IN WINTER. 


It is only during the winter months that the black-backed 


gulls are met with on the Aberdeenshire lochs. During the nesting 
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giving the impression of a gigantic fter 
having searched the loch for a considerable time, he dropped 
down to the water and emerged, holding a fish in his bij} 
seemingly a small pike. The captor flew a short distance with 
his prize, and then unaccountably dropped it, nor did he mak, 
the slightest attempt to recover the fish. It is perhaps a m tter 
for congratulation that we have no greater black-backs nm 

in our part of the world, for these birds have earned an unenyiabj, 
and notorious reputation on bloodt! 
tendencies. SETON GorRDoN 


and unwieldy tern! A fto- 


account of their 


IN THE GARDEN. 


WEEPING STANDARD ROSES. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

MONG the various ways of growing the free Roses 1} js ; 
an interesting and pretty one. It is well suited t) th 
habit of growth of many of the newer rambling ki); 

especially to that of those that have wichuraiana for one p:-ent 





F. M. Sutcliffe. 
season the lesser black-back nests on the western seaboard—some 
eighty miles distant as the crow flies—but it is only in the extreme 
north of these islands that the greater black-back has his nesting 
haunts. About the New Year, however, both species of these gulls 
pay us a visit, and only a few days ago we were interested to watch 


both varieties on a 


WEEPING 


ROSES. 


Copyright 


This also ensures the neat, well-dressed, polished foliage that adds 
much to their refinement and ornamental quality. The old Ayr- 
shires can also be treated way, that is to 
grafted on tall stocks and trained downwards. The design ol 
gardens, governed by the circumstances of site and space and othe 
vary 


in the same sav, be 


consideration 
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opportunity of seeing the charming Roses close at hand, of enjoying 
their individual beauty and inhaling their sweet scent and of studying 
their varied characters of leaf and stem, bark and prickle, closely 
and conveniently. Another important way of using these Roses 
js as accentuating points in some definite design, such as that of the 
Rose garden given herewith, where they are denoted by the small 
shaded circles. Here they not only show to the best advantage 
packed by the dark Yew hedge, but are in pleasant variety of form 
from the lower-growing Roses in the beds. 


A Minrature DaFFopDIL. 


ALTHOUGH the beautiful little trumpet Daffodil named Narcissus minimus 
can be regarded as a rare plant, it is seldom that one finds it cultivated, 
except in the form of a small cluster in the rock garden or in pots in the cool 
greenhouse. Yet its early flowering, coupled with the refined beauty of its 
blossoms, are sufficient to warrant its inclusion on a much larger scale. Un- 
doubiedly the best place for it outdoors is the rock garden, and if a breadth of 
it some two feet or three 
feet in diameter were 
planied in a broad bay, 
a | ticularly beautiful 
picture would result. 
Flo. ring as it does with 
the Snowdrop, it may be 
regarded as the earliest 
of ihe Daffodil family. 
Owing to its dwarf 
stature the flowers often 
get badly soiled during 
heavy rains, and to pre- 
vent this many growers 
now plant the bulbs in 
a carpet of some Mossy 
Saxifrage or one of the 
close- growing Sedums. 
As a pot plant for the 
cool greenhouse it is a 
perfect gem; the bulbs 
may be potted up in 
autumn and kept in a 
cold frame all the winter, 
just bringing the plants 
into a cool conservatory 
to flower. Grown thus, 
its full beauty is 
developed; yet it is as 
an outdoor plant in the 
rock garden that 
Narcissus minimus 
reveals its greatest 
charm. 


Rock GARDEN IRISES 
IN FEBRUARY. 
Although February 

is too early for many of 
the plants usually grown 
in the rock garden to 
flower, there are a few 
kinds which give us their 
blossoms at this season, 
and, although they may 
not be very attractive, 
they are usually highly 
appreciated. One of the 
most charming is the 
dainty little yellow- 
flowered Iris known as 
Danfordiz, a plant not 
more than three inches in 
height even when in 
flower. It belongs to 
that section of the Iris 
family known as reticu- 
lata, or netted flowered, 
and is the only yellow 
one of the section. It is 
a native of the Sicilian 
Taurus, where it grows in little colonies, a point that should be remembered 
i we would group it most effectively under less natural conditions. It 
nee a sheltered spot in the rock garden, where it is not subjected to 
cutting winds, and if heavy rains can be warded off with a sheet of glass, the 
full beauty of the flowers will be developed. Although Iris reticulata, another 
dwari species, does not often flower in the open until March, it does, sometimes, 
unccr warm conditions, give us its blossoms in February. Like Danfordia, 
it nods a sheltered spot. Its flowers are rich violet, mottled gold, and not the 
least attractive feature about them is their Violet-like fragrance. A variety of 
retic lata mamed Krelagei has reddish purple flowers, similar in form to the 


F. M. Sutcliffe. 


type, but not so beautiful. It usually flowers a little earlier, generally about 
th idle of February in the London district. All these Irises are not difficult 
toc. \ivate. Bulbs should be planted during September or October in moderately 
tl 1. Many prefer to grow them in pans in a cold frame, and transfer them 
vad ld greenhouse or frame just when their flowers are opening. They are 
ad bly adapted for this purpose, and when grown thus there is no danger 
ot lelicate little blossoms being sullied by rain and wind. 
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DOROTHY PERKINS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PLEACHED ALLEYS 

Sir,—With reference to your note as to pleached alleys, can you tell me 
where any good examples are to be seen? The only one I know is that called 
“Queen Mary’s Bower,” in the old part of Hampton Court Gardens. If you 
or your readers could give me particulars of any others, I should appreciate the 
information.—QO 

[There is a good pleached alley at Blythswood, Stansted, in Essex, on the 
estate belonging to Lord Blyth. King Edward admired it very much on his 
visit to that seat.—Ep.] 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


ARTICHOKES AS Foop FOR STOCK. 

OW that feeding-stuffs are rising so much in value, 
owners of livestock are compelled to look round and 
see what crops can be utilised for the purpose. They 

will, therefore, read with interest the well-informed article 
on the food value of 
Jerusalem artichokes, 
which is printed in 
the new number of the 
Journal of the Board 
of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. The general 
opinion of the writer 
is that ‘* Artichokes 
may usefully be given 
to cattle, horses, sheep 
or pigs, and, under 
certain conditions, 
may prove sufficiently 
valuable for cultiva- 
tion as a food for 
stock, especially 
perhaps in the case of 
pigs, and on _ poor 
soils. It occasionally 
happens that a 
quantity of artichokes 
may not be required 
fot human consump- 
tion, and they may 
then be utilised to 
replace other roots in 
the ration of the farm 
stock.’’ As food for 
cattle, artichokes 
have nearly the same 
value as potatoes, and 
may be given in about 
the same quantities. 
They are particularly 
good for calves, for 
store cattle in winter, 
for cows in milk, and 
for cattle that are 
being fattened. Pigs 
do very well = on 
artichokes. In 
America they are 
turned into the field 
to harvest the crop 
for themselves, and 
it is stated that a crop 
of artichokes used as 
pasture should provide 
for eight or ten hogs 
Copyright, per acre for three or 


four months, the 


length of time depending on the grain food given. At the Missouri 
Agricultural College it was found that for pig-feeding one bushel of 
artichokes and three bushels of maize were superior to four bushels 
of maize. At the Canadian Central Experimental Farm one-sixteenth 
of an acre of artichokes was found to return a net profit in pork of 
40s. 6d. The pigs received a grain ration of 14lb. per head per 
day of meal composed of one-half maize and one-sixth each of 
oats, peas and barley. Store sheep and breeding flocks may be 
much benefited from supplementing the other dry food fed with 
2lb. or 3lb. of artichokes per day. The objection is that other 
roots are less costly. Both in Australia and America the stalks 
are frequently used for fodder. 
NIGHT FROsTs IN SPRING. 

Few occurrences trouble the cultivator of the soil more than 

those night frosts in April, May and June with which our climate 
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makes us so familiar at that time, when vegetation is springing up 
in its most tender form. Fruit-buds have been formed and are 
opening, the crops of farm and garden are in the most vulnerable 
condition ; hence the little paper on the subject issued by the Board 


of Agriculture will command attention. The causes of these 
destructive frosts do not concern us so very much. They arise 


(1) because winter is often prolonged into the lap of spring and the 
weather is frequently of a hard, bitter type; (2) the changeable- 
ness of what is called April weather ; (3) the clearness of the night 
which often follows a sunny day and generally ends in frost. Of 
more importance is the distribution of temperature during night 
frosts. The reasons are carefully worked out by the expert of the 
Board. But without going into them, we quote what is said about the 
distribution of temperature: ‘‘ (a) The frost becomes more severe 
as one goes from the hills down to the valleys. Hollows on the 
hillsides are colder than the more exposed parts. (b) The frost is 
most severe at the ground, and becomes less severe at shrub height, 
still less so at tree height, so that herbage afd low shrubs may be 
destroyed when higher shrubs and trees are spared. (c) An over- 
cast sky or a light wind generally prevents ground frosts.’’ A 
good cultivator will not only use the forecasts of weather issued by 
the Meteorological Office, but will carefully observe the local con- 
ditions, so that the frost cannot come upon him unexpectedly. The 
following practical hints are given to enable him to forecast frosts. 
He should make astudy of: ‘“ (1) The peculiarities of his locality to 
know whether from being in a cup or valley it is specially liable to 
frosts on calm nights. (2) The daily charts, with or without fore- 
casts by telegraph, in order that he may recognise the meteorological 
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conditions in which the weather is likely to become cold and calm. 
(3) The readings of the dry and wet bulb thermometers, so that h 
may recognise the occasions when ground night frosts are likely 
to be severe on account of the dryness of the air.’’ The best 
method of protection against them is undoubtedly to cover yp 
the plants. In the fruit plantations of California, saturation by 
water is resorted to, the evaporation possibly affording protecti 

ut in a climate like ours, where this would be a dangerous experi- 


t 


ment, covering up is to be preferred. Let it not be forgotten that 

“ vegetation suffers most when the plants are rapidly warmed 

the sun after being exposed to frost, so that protection is useful in 

the early morning when the sun is rising.””’ The moral of this js 

not to be in too great a hurry to take off the covering in the morn 
BETTER PROSPECTS FOR CIDER. 

I mentioned in Cuuntry Lire last autumn that the , 
1911 was likely to produce one of the finest cider crops as regay |s 
quality ever known and confirmation of this is already to hand, 
month of February is somewhat early for a cider sale; but 
was held the first week in February in Somerset, at which sever] 
thousand gallons of cider were disposed of. Some of it reached 
exceptional price of one shilling and fourpence per gallon, 
general average of the sale being elevenpence per gallon. S: h 
prices as these were practically unheard of a few years since, 1 
many a cider sale was considered good with sixpence per g n 
as top figure. It is not by reason of scarcity, because there is m: ~ 
cider being made now than ever before, and fewer apples was: 
This is undoubtedly due to the fostering care of several agricult 
societies, and to a number of public-spirited individuals. 


OER FIELD AND FURROV. 


CHANCES OF THE CHASE. 

OX-HUNTING is certainly full of chances, and a really 
first-rate run requires a coincidence of various fortunate 
circumstances which do not very often come together. 
Tuesday in the Cattistock country was an instance of a 
hunt which was prevented from being first-rate by a 

catchy and difficult scent. We undoubtedly found a gallant fox, 
and probably a traveller from the South Dorset. Scent was not 
only moderate, but uncertain, and the fox, not pressed at first, 
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BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE: “NO QUESTION OF 





showed an inclination to hang about in the neighbourhood « 
covert he was found in. At first hounds seemed unable to hol 
line for more than a short distance; but as the fox waited a 


the pack gradually settled to hunt him with more confidence, «1 
it was just at this moment when the Master was watching tly 
hounds hunt, leaving them to themselves, since it was one of those 


days on which, as long as hounds keep to the line, they are best 
left to themselves, that, unluckily, three other foxes sprang up 
in the hollow covert on the side of Black Hill; an unlucky 
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thong cracked in their 
faces turned them off 
the line of the hunted 
fox, which had un- 
doubtedly gone on, 
and it was some time 
before they put their 
noses down again. 
Nevertheless, handled 
with great patience, 
the Master got them 
m to what was un- 
doubtedly the line of 
the original fox. 
Skirting the coverts 
1 the manner of a 
raveller, the fox went 
yme distance into the 
south Dorset country. 
jut he had clearly 
1ade up his mind to 
tay in the coverts, 
vhere we found him 
vefore returning home, 
nd, after a wide ring, 
ve found ourselves 
nce more near the 
tarting - point ; and, 
his time hounds no 
doubt worked up to 
he fox and must 
have run pretty fast ; : 
for, taking the wrong | _ a 
side of a covert, I could ? * ff a 
see them streaming 
along some distance 
ahead. When I got THE END OF A BAD RIDE: 
to them again some 
plough had brought them to their noses, and they worked out 
the line inch by inch, now one, now another, hitting off a faint 
trace, and here and there a deep note from a fine-nosed hound. 
I must confess that in the course of this part of the hunt I more 
than once gave up the fox for lost; but the Master and his pack 
knew better. He had waited for them in a small covert, and hounds, 
now being close to him, kept us galloping for some little time. 
But the scent was all on the side of the fox, and directly he got 
ahead’ and being a bold fox he went right on; hounds were 
puzzled, though not defeated. Nevertheless, in the long run a 
fox generally wins a game of this kind, and after a good hunt, 
not without its brighter moments, of an hour and a-half, the Master 
was obliged to acknowledge himself defeated. Hounds, however, 
had made a six-mile point and, as we went over a good deal of the 
ground twice, we must have gone more than twice as far in the two 
hours the hunt lasted. 
THE Quorn. 

It was a satisfaction to everybody to see George Leaf out with 
the hounds on Monday at Six Hills, for he certainly had a nasty 
fall on the Saturday, which came rather inopportunely just after 
we had been congratulating ourselves on the absence of wire in 
the Quorn country. The huntsman, with his eyes constantly on 
the hounds, is more liable than anyone else to fall a victim to a 
neglected or forgotten strand of wire, and this, no doubt, was the 
occasion of Leaf’s fall on the Saturday. Monday was not, perhaps, 
the best possible day for adventures in the Hoby Vale, or, indeed, 
any part of the strongly-fenced Monday country. We may face 
many fences with impunity when the ground is firm and springy, 
but there is no question that now the grass is far more greasy and 
treacherous than it has been. There was a long, but very crooked, 
hunt in the morning. The fact was that hounds could run up wind, 
but could barely hunt at all when the fox turned down, and the 
cream of the day came when, with an outlier near Old Dalby, 
hounds ran hard for nearly half-an-hour right in the teeth of the 
wind. But directly the fox began to turn, hounds could not press 

im, and, though the pace at times was good, vet after that the fox 

ad the best of it. In spite of the treacherous going, men and women 

de with the light-hearted keenness which distinguishes them in 

he Quorn at all times, and perhaps most of all after a frost and 

period of bad scenting weather such as we have had since the 
haw began. 

THE PyrcHLey. 

Sanders’ Gorse recalls to us the memory of the fine sportsman 

nd Northamptonshire yeoman, Henry Sanders, who, even when 

> could no longer ride, never failed to see his gorse drawn. This 
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covert was in reality 
planted by the late 
Lord Spencer during 
the Crimean War, 
and was by him 
named “ Balaclava.” 
But it was on 
Sanders’ Farm that 
Sanders looked after 
covert. To him it 
owed that it was 
seldom drawn blank 
and that so many 
good gallops have 
started from it, and 
Sanders’ Gorse it has 
been ever since. 
The Pytchley hounds 
once more last 
Friday tound a 
stout and bold 
customer which led 
across the Vale 
country, riding 
now rather deep, to 
Brixworth and 
round to Holcot. 
The pace was good, 
and several horses 
stopped. Indeed, a 
hunter needed all 
' three of the qualifi- 
4 cations Whyte Mel- 
ville declared were 
necessary for the 
purpose if he was to be 
with hounds when they 
marked this good 
fox to ground—an old horse, a blood horse, and not over 15h. 2in. 
Rather compact, light horses have ever been most suited for the 
Pytchley since the Cromwellians, mounted on active horses of 
the pack-horse stamp, beat the heavier Royal Horse in the deep 
going of Naseby. It was a really fine gallop, over forty minutes, 
and the second good hunt these hounds had had the same week. 
THE MASTERSHIP OF THE BELVOIR. 

Lord Robert Manners and Mr. Bouch, now joint-Masters of 
the Atherstone, have been appointed to succeed Sir Gilbert Greenall 
on May Ist next. This arrangement will give the greatest satis- 
faction. Lord Robert has always been keen about hunting and, 
though rather short-sighted and a heavy-weight, has always gone 
well to hounds. He served in India and in South Africa with the 
ist Battalion King’s Royal Rifles. It is an open secret that he 
was popular in the regiment. Lord Robert has acted as Field- 
Master for the past season, and is now living in the Red House, 
Knipton, built by Mr. E. W. Griffiths, for some years acting Field- 
Master of the Belvoir. It is said that the hounds will be out five 
days a week, and this, of course, will be an advantage to sport. 
Lord Robert Manners’ elder brother, the late Lord Edward, held 
the same post during the Mastership of his father, the seventh 
Duke of Rutland. The present Duke, Lord Robert's half-brother, 
will lend the kennels and give the same generous support of which 
Sir Gilbert Greenall used to speak so warmly. 

BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 

An aversion to water is, I believe, the most common of all 
failings in the hunting-field—I do not refer here to its use as a 
beverage—at least, in the fields of which I have any knowledge, 
and I think a little brook will turn more people than any other 
kind of obstacle. This fear is very often shared by horses; and 
I have no doubt some of it is communicated mutually between 
horse and rider. Speaking of the countries which I personally 
know, which, by the way, have never been what would be called 
water-jumping countries, I do not think I have been upon more 
than four or five horses during my hunting days that really jumped 
freely over water. Most will go with bullying, in a half-hearted, 
scrambling way, that certainly does not inspire confidence either 
then or at a future time, when one might be riding the same horse 
down to what one knew was a big brook. To such a hesitating 
rider, what could come more as a blessing than something which 
rendered impossible all question of jumping the brook? Con- 
fession, they say, is good for the soul, and I do not mind admitting 
that on more than one occasion the fact of finding a certain 
brook of my acquaintance swelled by rain to the size of a 
navigable river, and not just to extreme jumpable size, as I 
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had pictured it to myself while still out of sight, has afforded 
me unmixed satisfaction. It may sound curious to say so, 
but there are times when even a fall may come as a blessing. In 
this connection I was discussing with an Irish friend of mine a 
steeplechase in which there had been an unusual amount of “ grief,”’ 
and I was expressing sympathy with the jockeys for the rough 
time they had. His remark was, ‘“‘ Owld professionals, all of them ; 
they’re glad to be down and out of it.”’ Blessings in disguise again ! 
I can remember, once at least, in my own little experience, regard- 
ing a fall as an unmixed blessing. I was riding a young mare with 
harriers in an unsuitable bit, in which she was practically what 
I considered running away all the time. I think I lost my temper 
a little, and treated her mouth roughly, the result being that she 
fairly ‘“‘ went off,”’ curiously enough, along the road this time 
We turned two right-angle corners—‘‘ on one wheel ’’—passed 
several carts, ran through the hounds and finally, to make a long 
story short, turned a somersault over a post and rails into a grass 
field. I can remember well sitting up and ejatulating, ‘‘ Thank 
heavens, that’s over and I’m still alive.”” The blessing was 
hardly disguised at all in this case, and such a detail as a 
sprained thumb seemed a small payment in exchange for the 
benefit received. 
Foxes IN TOWNS 

I have often read Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s story of his capture 
of a stag on a doorstep in Bloomsbury, and I have seen a wild stag 
killed in the back-yard of a seaside villa at Minehead; but a fox 
and hounds in full cry in the streets of a busy town is a very unusual 
sight. Yet last week this happened twice, the North Shropshire 
killing a fox after a good run in the middle of Market Drayton, 
and the Brocklesby hunting a fox right through Grimsby, which 
same fox beat them after all when drawn into the open country. 
Nevertheless, in all hunting countries where there are large 
towns, there are generally a few foxes which earn a dishonour- 
able living by hunting back-vards and dustbins in the outskirts 
of the towns. These foxes are not often found by hounds, and 
more often than not make their escape when they are; but 
every now and then one reads paragraphs in the papers about 
foxes being discovered in the streets of towns and _ falling 
victims to boys and cur dogs. These, I take it, are suburban 
dustbin-hunters which have lost their way. X. 
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FURNITURE OF THE XVII. 
cp XVIII. CENTURIES. 


AN ENGLISH EMPIRE CABINET. 

HAT the Empire style in England was not an advance 
upon the preceding styles is generally admitted, and 
the designs of Sheraton, dating from the early years 
of the nineteenth century, are rightly looked upon 
as decadent, though some transitional pieces are known 

in which the earlier tradition is continued. There is a very 
noticeable change in colour of furniture, as well as in the design— 
the age of satinwood has given way to the age of rosewood 
and mahogany. In France the striking contrast between these 
dark woods and brass inlay had been appreciated, and the chief 
exponent of the Empire style in England, “ Anastasius ’’ Hope, 
speaks in 1807 of the inlaying of metal on a ground of ebony or 
dyed wood as carried to a “ great degree of elegance and per- 
fection in Paris.’”’ Sheraton also tries these new effects. In a 
Pouch table, described in his Cabinet Dictionary (1803), “‘ the 
frets on the edge are of brass, and the ground ought to be of 
black rosewood, when they are required to be elegant, otherwise 
they may be very neatly made of mahogany.”’ The old inlay 
of wood is passed over, in the same publication, as a very 
“expensive mode of decorating furniture used in the cabinet- 
making of twenty and thirty years back; the present moc 
of inlaying with brass is more durable, and looks well let int: 
the black woods of any kind.”’ 

The fine rosewood china cabinet in the possession of Messrs 
Lenygon is so directly under late eighteenth century influence 
that it may well be included in this series as showing the styk 
and tendency that prevailed when that century closed. [1 
is a transitional piece, retaining the old wood inlay in the satin 
wood panels of its frieze, but also having the fashionable brass 
used in thin stringing lines, such as became fashionable when tly 
nineteenth century opened. It is uncommon in shape—it is 
half an oval—and the ingenuity of the glazed top permits a: 
excellent light upon the china arranged on the tiers of shelves 
The lower portion forms a cupboard, and the tapering feet repeat 
the obelisks surmounting the frieze. There is no trace in it 
fine and severe lines of the classic affectation and vulgarity which 
we associate with the Empire stvle. G. F. OLIVER. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

O describe justly and accurately Lady Glenconner’s 
new book is not easy. It is called The White Wallet, 
Filled by Pamela Glenconner (Fisher Unwin), and a 
casual journalist might dismiss it as merely a “‘ new 
anthology in prose and verse”’ and pass on. But it 
would be more correct to substitute “a lady’s scrap-book ” 
for the adopted title. Taking the design on the cover to have 
meaning as well as charm, it would be nearer reality to name 
it “naming her name.”’ For the use of that charming old- 
world name may fairly be held to imply that we may look 
within not only, if at all, for Lady Glenconner’s matured 
judgment, but for what she has gleaned and deemed most 
precious during her girlhood and onwards. This entirely 
changes the attitude of the critic. If The White Wallet pro- 
fessed to contain the most exquisite examples of literature, 
it would be proper to discuss the selection, even to suggest 
additions and omissions. Lady Glenconner makes no claim 
of the kind. “I have now,” says the Filler of the Wallet, 
“no means of tracing the source of many quotations to be 
found in its pages.” This is all the better, as it shows that 
Lady Glenconner is presenting to us only what appealed to 
her, regardless of authorship. She has acted in the spirit of 
Stevenson’s dictum: “To know what you prefer instead of 
saying ‘Amen’ to what the world says you ought to prefer 

is to have kept your soul alive.”’ 

Preference is governed by many factors. Nearly everybody 
likes his or her own native scenery best. Wiltshire is very dear 
to Lady Glenconner, so that the poets who sing its Downs and 
great plains, its hills, skies, woods and streams are accorded 
plenty of room in the Wallet. We do not look in vain for William 
Morris with his picture in prose : 

Sometimes a splendid collegiate Church untouched by restoring parson and 
architect, standing amid an island of shapely trees and flower-beset cottages 
of thatched grey stone; and beyond, the narrow stretch of bright green water- 
meadows, that wind between the sweeping Wiltshire downs. 


Mr. Newbolt, though living in Salisbury, has not written much 
directly of the Downs, but their influence can be seen in at least 


one of the pieces taken from him. Mr. Galsworthy on “ The 
Downs ”’ has been copied out : 


O, the Downs cool as a dew-pool, 

And the feel of the sun-warmed muss ; 
And each cardoon like a full moon, 
Fairy-spun, of the thistle floss ; 

And the beechgrove, and the wood dove, 
And the trail where the shepherds pass ; 
And the lark’s song, and the wind’s song, 
And the scent of the parching grass. 


Lady Glenconner herself has written at various times and in 
divers places fully and beautifully of the Downs, and not of the 
Downs only, but of other characteristics of her beloved Wiltshire. 
Naturally, her mind is imbued with the verses of George Herbert, 
the greatest poet Wiltshire has produced. But of modern writers 
there are omissions which surprise us. It appeared the safest 
of assumptions that a place would have been found for the 
most perfect of all word- pictures of the Wiltshire Downs 
those of Richard Jefferies—but not a word of his has been 
included. 

Lady Glenconner comes of a very intellectual family, and 
many of her kith and kin are distinguished in letters. Of most 
unusual interest are two pieces of verse by her mother, Mrs. 
Wyndham, whose photograph formed the frontispiece ot 
CountrRY LIFE in the issue for October 29th, 1910. Affection has 
not misled Lady Glenconner in choosing these. They are of the 
real stuff of poetry. One is “ Lines written in a copy of 
Thumb Bible ”’ : 


A Book like this I gave in ‘eighty-eight, 

To burn, with Clouds, in ’eight-nine its fate, 

A second time to thee God’s Book I give 

To prove how like God’s Word, my love must live 


Another is the fine poem : 


I think of the Human Race 
As Children, 

Children loving the chase ; 

I think of the Human Race 
As men, 
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Men, loving great deeds, 

Good deeds, hard deeds, 

Difficult to be performed deeds ; 
Rejoicing in their difficulties, 

Never fearing, never flinching, 

Rejoicing in the prospect of Life, 
Rejoicing in the prospect of Death. 

I will make the poem of true riches. 

It is to earn for the body and the mind 
Whatsoever adheres, whatsoever goes forward, 
Whatsoever is not dropped at Death. 


Of the verses of her brother, Mr. George Wyndham, Lady 
Glenconner has copied out as her favourite the piece beginning : 
Shall this day die 
Unsung, this April day ; 
Proving he did not lie 
Whose voice sounds far away 
From dim lands of romance, 
Remi of royal France, 
Who sang deliverance 
From all things old and gray ? 


(here are other verses which equally illustrate the intimacy 
if this collection. In no case do they seem to be given wholly 
m account of the personal tie. All are of high merit. 

Two general features combine to make this book interesting. 
Many figures are to be seen in the literary world adorned with 
he trappings of art, who, when stripped of externals, are found 
o be merely commonplace. Words and philosophy and form 
they have borrowed from their predecessors or contemporaries, 
ind in them they masquerade as poets. The test to apply 
to them is their recognition of the simple elementary situations 
vhich arise in the very bones and elements of human nature. 
Lady Glenconner has evidently felt this. We see as much in 
her reproduction of such elemental folk-literature as the inter- 
view between “ Meet-on-the-Road”’ and “ Child-as-It-Stood.” 
She recognises the verities of life without the ribbons and the 
music as they stand out bare and touching in ‘“‘ A Northern 
Headstone,” which we remember reading for the first time in 
that brilliant venture of Mr. Howard Pease, the Northern 
Counties Magazine : 

Strong with its stunted tower, gray in the driviny shower, 
Stands the old Church with the moors for a setting. 

Under this turfy heap my old friend sleeps his sleep, 
Lichen and sea wind, the headstone are fretting. 


What did he with his life? Tended an ailing wife, 
Buttressed the bridge and rebuilt the byre, 

Drained the five acre field, doubled the yearly yield, 
Tiled the west gable-end after the fire. 


Drought in the early spring, rain in the harvesting, 
Even a good season’s niggardly bounty 

All his life long he knew, yet oats like his were few, 
And his swedes famous, on this side the county. 


Now his day’s work is done, night begun, resting won, 
He lies so quietly under the clover, 

Heeds not the rain and wind, this world well left behind 
Good times, and bad times, and all time got over. 


Here is eloquence more telling than the stately periods 
of Raleigh, against which it stands opposite. It was surely 
in the same periodical that Mr. Swinburne wrote the fine piece 
ending : 
We'll see nae mair the sea-banks fair, 
And the sweet grey gleaming sky, 
And the lordly strand of Northumberland, 
And the goodly towers thereby : 
And none shall know but the winds that blow 
The graves wherein we lie 


Sir Hedworth Williamson’s imagined epitaph is good enough 
to place beside the real one from Burford : 


Here shadows lie, 
Whilst life is sadd, 
Still hopes to die 
To him, she hadd. 


In blisse is hee, 
Whom I lov’d best, 

Thrice happy shee 
With him to rest. 


So shall I bee 
With him I loved, 
And hee with mee, 
And both us blessed. 


Love made me Poet, 
And tlris I writt, 

My harte did do yt 
And not my witt. 
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We have given indications of a few of the sources whence The 
White Wallet has been filled, but it would take too long to 
enumerate all. They include even samplers, witness this : 

Roses smell when Roses thrive, 

Here’s my work when I’m alive. 

Roses smell when shrunk and shed, 

Here’s my work when I am dead. 


In The White Wallet Lady Glenconner has, in a way as 
interesting as it is unusual, painted a full-length portrait of 
her inner self—a portrait that will be gladly added to the 
gallery of every intelligent lover of literature. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Story of a Ploughboy, by James Bryce. (john Lane.) 

A REALISTIC novel of life close to the soil. From the outset the reader is 
arrested by the grim power and sincerity of the narrative, which, nevertheless, 
makes very painful reading. The story would appear to be a transcript from 
life, and is written in the form of an autobiography. The hero introduces 
himself to the reader in boyhood, when as a little lad he comes to Abbot’s Mailing, 
there to serve an apprenticeship to such suffering and ill-usage as it is to be 
hoped fall to the share of the minority rather than the majority. rhe author 
is pitiless in his self-revelation ; he does not spare the reader or himself, and the 
result is a real human document which would be terrible in its truth but for the 
sanity which has been the writer's salvation. 


Esther, by Agnes E. Jacomb. (Heinemann.) 

THE most convincing character in Esrher is that of the young priest, Leonard 
Mitchel; he remains throughout the story consistent and well drawn. His 
doubts and hesitations might at first sight appear singularly petty and over- 
emphasised ;_ but, as the story proceeds, his mind disclosed with a careful and 
acute penetration that exacts for him the sympathy his actions threaten to 
alienate. The problem facing Leonard Mitchel is one that has constantly 
exercised the priestly conscience ; in how far is he called upon to sacrifice 
domestic ties for his faith. Leonard Mitchel sacrifices his wife, Esther, and goes 
abroad as a missionary. In his absence he is never quite free from doubts 
of the wisdom of this step; and the event proves its unwisdom. Temptation 
comes to Esther and in such a way that she yields to it, though still attached 
to Mitchel. The conclusion of the story, the meeting of Leonard Mitchel and 
Julian Cleete, and the reconciliation of Esther are not convincing. 


Roddles, by B. Paul Neuman. (John Murray.) 

THIS story may be described as a conscientious piece of good work, which does 
not altogether escape the charge of having its moments of dulness. Under- 
lying the tale there is a social moral ; possibly it is this that has had a deadening 
effect upon portions of the narrative. It cannot be denied that Roddles, the 
drunken tailor, father of the two lads whose development from youth to manhood 
is closely followed, is a striking and lifelike figure, whose personality stands out 
clear and finished at the novel’s close. Neither Jim nor Dick is so well portrayed 
as Roddles himself, and the women of the book are conventional and rather 
shadowy. ‘The book is emphatically a one-character study ; but that character, 
detached, impersonal, caustically humorous towards the pair for whose exist 


ence he is responsible, is well worth the reader’s attention 


Views and Vagabonds, by Kk Macaulay. (John Murray 

A GOOD-HUMOURED and enjoyable presentation of a group of conventionally 
unconventional vagabonds and their views. rhe first half is written in 
a light and pleasant style which is altogether delightful; but there comes 
an unexpected change in the middle of the story, and from this onwards 
a sensible gloom descends. This seems due to the fact that the hero, who 


from the beginning takes himselt too seriously, succeeds in the end in being 
taken too seriously by Miss R. Macaulay as_ well Benjamin Bunter, the 
reputed son of Lady Lettice Bunter, on leaving Cambridge adopts the trade of 
blacksmith. Further to demonstrate the sincerity of his principles he decides 
to select “‘ a worker” for his wife, and in pursuance of this decision his choice 
falls on Louie Robinson, a hard-working mill-girl of limited intelligence whose 
affection he wins. The pair marry, and, falling somewhat from his original 
intentions, Bunter allows himself to be persuaded into visiting his mother with 
Louie, who is lionised by the tolerant Lady Lettice and her friends. Inevitably 
the situation wears its interest out ; Louie ceases to divert her hostess, is seized 
by inarticulate doubts, and finally runs away Benjamin is brought face to 
face with the possibility of there being another side to the question—in fact, 
Louie’s side. The story ends in Bunter still clinging to his views and still a 


vagabond. 


Thirteen, by E. Temple Thurston. (Chapman and Hall.) 

THIS collection of short stories by Mr. E. Temple Thurston is, on the whole, 
a good one. Several of them are slight, little episodic fancies which seem to 
embody the emotion of a moment. Yet it is in these, rather than in the moré¢ 
elaborate tales, that the writer is most pleasing. If Mr. Thurston could get 
away from the selt-consciousness which betrays itself so pronouncedly in such 
work as “Some One Else’s Romance” and ‘ The Little Sisters of Mercy,” 
and, indeed, leaves its trail all over the book, the appreciation of the reader 
would be keener. As it is, while acknowledging his undoubted gifts as a writer, 


it is impossible not to wish to be allowed to forget the author in his work 


Felix Christie, by Peggy Webling. Methuen.) 

A SOBER and well-planned story of everyday life. Felix Christie, a young 
Canadian, with ambitions to make a name for himself in the musical world, 
has been encouraged by little local celebrities to come to London. Here, almest 
immediately, he finds his level; he is not a musician For a short time he 
succeeds in earning a bare livelihood by his bow; then, through an affection 
of the muscles, is forced to abandon his violin. Without resources, and unable 
to return home, he is reduced to considerable straits ; and it is in her description 
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of this period of his life that Miss Webling is at her best, some of her descrip- than once by misfortune in love, by reverses of fortune and by treachery and of the 
tions of the world into which he steps having that humour and apt gift for noting misconception. The idyll of Hieronymus and Parna is most skilfully and vit 
the idiosyncrasies of character which made the men and women of delicately handled, and is one of the most appealing episodes in a book which Winch 
Dickens’ fancy so real The author, in Ettie Boscombe, gives us a happy has the merit of complete sincerity Miss Ladd has enveloped her characters inal 
portrait of a charming and sensible girl, in complete contrast to Pearl in an atmosphere of artistic beauty ; her writing is direct and forcible, and there [ . 
Henning—who eventually marries Gambol, the hair-dresser—whose temporary is not a dull moment in the book lived 
fascination for Christie is very cleverly realised. Miss Webling has a pleasant — well 1 
humour and a distinct gift for characterisation BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. s 

I 


The Early Court ot Queen Victoria, by Clare Jerrold. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


Change in the Village,-by George Bourne. (Duckworth.) 
ier m j by Anna Coleman Ladd. (Macmill: . . 
Hieronymus Rides, by — —_— — ee John Stuart, by Robert Vansittart. (John Murray.) 


: tale of Hiero s, knight ; ester Court of Mé an, King , T 
THI ule Hieronymus, knight and jester at the urt of Maximilian, Kin In the World of Bewilderment, by John Travers. (Duckworth.) If 


of the Romans, is an ambitious piece of work. It is an excellent performance : : , ; : ; 

»—E » “Vv » Svre (Ch: 
too, and Miss Ladd is to be congratulated uponit. The story follows Hieronymus [he Endless Journey, by Netta Svrett. (Chatto and Windus.) 
from his youth, when he lived under the protection of the wizard Zycho, to Fire in Stubble, by Baroness Orezy. (Methuen.) 


manhood and death. It is a poignant and adventurous record, crossed more [A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 26*.| 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


“Non est INVENTUs.” I have seen. That is a good deal to say, although it is but Sudd 
DO not wish to be thought disrespectful, but that suggested symposium expression of personal opinion, and although I do not claim knowledg 
of the delegates who manage the amateur championship, at which they of all the inland courses in the world, or even in Great Britain. This gr 
are requested to consider the possibility of the standardisation of a special possibility is part of the St. George’s Hill estate, near Weybridge—the clul 
ball for use in the great contest, appears to me likely to have a very house, as proposed, will be, in fact, about a mile and a-half from Weybridge 
remarkable analogy with that famous meeting of the Amateur Murder Station and twenty miles from Hyde Park Corner. I take these figures 
Club, as described by De Quincey, at which was sung with vociferous trust, as they were given me, but they should not be hard to check. At preset 
delight by the assembled company the “ glee,” as he styles it, to which music the whole estate, with the exception of the one mansion upon it, with the usu 
was set on the spot by a talented “amenities,” as they are terme 
composer! seems to be in a state of primey 
ee forest, Scotch firs and silver birche 
‘Et interrogatum est a Toad-in-the ar 3 


r F: : with larches predominating, and 
wi ubi est ille reporter da : . undergrowth in which heather, rhod 

Et sie greening - > omnibus: Non dendron and bracken seem to striv: S 

ee snventus which can live the others down. It 


If | may be permitted to substitut the ground of which there is much I 
pelota,” using the designation for the neighbourhood, but the exception sure 


the golf ball which must be familiar features of this particular piece 


to all who have played the game at some nine hundred acres in extent far 
Biarritz the exigencies of correct is the large size of these trees, whi giv 


quantity seem to require that per- is the result of wise and careful atter 


mission—we shall find, I am afraid, tion given them for generations, ar di 
that the very same answer must be also the astonishing boldness of t inc! 
given—Non est inventus rhe wit of undulations. The soil is of that sand: 
man is great, and far be it from me lightness which so admirably suit \ 


to deny these delegates their ample golfers and rhododendrons. Of cours els 


share of it; but, nevertheless, I believe the idea is to develop the place ir nt 
that this search for the standardisable building sites on the higher spurs an qu 
these be fearful words) golf ball will crests. The golf course, indicated b are 
be too many for it. I, at least, in the the pegs which Course - construct vei 
present complication of the make of Colt, as they call him in the States ab 
the ball, can see no good augury for has stuck among the trees, travels ove un 


their discovery, and, failing the pos six thousand three hundred yards 


sibility of finding the ball, the possi so of the less fiercely undulating por fr 
bility of ordaining its exclusive use tion. He has been thoughtful for the I 
seems to fail by the same stroke golfer whose wind grows shorter as hi sp 
je life grows longer, but he has so taker tl 

DRIVERS OF THE PELOTA 
advantage of the ridges and spurs that I 
Pelota,” the Spanish form, this course is bound to be of great and un 
seems to be used indifferently with varied interest. The soil is of tl th 
* pelote,”” the Frenchified version, by lightest that is at all likely to be found th 
those caddies who perplex us with inland, and the beauty of the whok W 
their jargon on the Basque courses the views from the club-house and Mf 
about the Pyrenees. Some of those from any private residences perched rl 
caddies pick up an excellent golfing on these hillsk—a pre-Roman camp al 
style with wonderful facility. There re-baptised as “ Caesar's,” after that al 


are many possible Massys among them, enterprising General’s occupation of it 


and they have produced Daugé, has possession of one of them—will bi 
generally reputed to hit the pelota extensive and wonderful considering 
how near it all lies to London. Thos: 


who know Swinlev say that this will 


further than any other man in the 
world Merely as caddies they are 


very clever and keen, nor does that be better, and one who is very expert 


which we know as ‘the caddie in all pertaining to golf courses told 
question”’ seem to be troublesome me that he thought Swinley, which |! 
there Presumably they practise have never seen, to be the best inlan 


other arts and crafts in the many green in his extensive knowledge, 2n 
that this on St. George’s Hill, wher 


the first sod has still to be turned, w 


months when there is no golf-caddving 
to be don Many, like Massy, go 
fishing, and I think that Massy’s be very like it in character, but eve 
experience of the mighty gales in 


that corner of the Bay of Biscay 


finer. The metropolitan golfer of the 


latter days has much proper reason t 
gratitude with his lot. H. G. H 
Mr. J. F. MacDoNeELL 
Mr. Macdonell is this year’s « i} 
tain of Oxford, and he, with M 
Holderness and Mr. A. J. Evan 
should make a strong vanguard { 


must be of service to him when he 
has to go golfing in a storm There 
is no man more indifferent to the 
worst buffets of a tempest, nor any 
more skilled in making his ball go 
as if it carried a halcyon atmosphere 
about with it 





the side that meets Cambridgé 
St. Georce’s Hit. 


Prince’s in April. Mr. Macdone 
I have had the opportunity learned his game in the good golfin 
lately of going over what is likely seminary of Aberdeen, and he | 


to be the best inland course that MR. J. F. MACDONELL. the free, quick-swinging style typ! 
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if the young Scottish golfer. Some four years ago, when he was a schoolboy 
it Winchester, he came over to Woking to play in the annual match between 
Winchester and Woking, and took Captain Hutchison to the very last hole 
in a fierce encounter; in fact, if 1 remember rightly, he halved the match 
[hat was a great feat for a schoolboy, and if Mr. Macdonell has not invariably 
lived up to this high standard, he has, at any rate, played consistently 
well for his University. Last year in the University match at Rye he beat 
ry good and steady player in Mr. Medrington by quite a pocketful ot holes. 
The vear before he and Mr. Carlisle, who is this year’s Cambridge captain, 


had to play the most trying possible finish, with the result of the whole 
match depending on them, and a large and excited crowd looking on. Both 
came very well out of the ordeal, Mr. Carlisle just winning on the home grecn 


If this pait meet again at Prince’s, there should be another very excellent match 
to be seen. 
Buinp MAn’s Burr. 
{ do not think we shall see many more blindfold golf matches. I am sure 
is, at least, that I personally shall not see another unless 1 am very hand- 
¢ ly paid for doing so. With all respect for Toogood, who is a very fine 
r and gallantly did his best under heart-breaking circumstances, it was a 
de-ary business. Most of us who went to look on expected, I fancy, to be rather 
sed, but in so doing we had not appreciated how very quickly the novelty 
-atching a blindfolded golfer would wear off. There was a moment on the 
1 tee that was distinctly exciting. Toogood carefully took up his stance ; 
Mr. Livingstone tied a gaudy, purple handkerchief over his eyes and then stepped 
asid Then amid a thrilling silence, Toogood half-topped and sliced his shot. 
S denly it dawned on the spectators that they were going to be bored, and they 
-sadly bored. There was still some interest in seeing the first shot with 
iie, niblick and putter respectively, and then the whole affair became a 
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mournful procession. If Toogood’s adversary had been a player of moderately 
long handicap, who was rendered rather nervous by the crowd and the unusual 
circumstances of the match, there might have been some entertaining golf 
of a rough-and-tumble character ; but Mr. Tindal Atkinson, of course, does not 
answer to this description. He is a thoroughly sound scratch plaver, and he 
played a good, steady-going game, making but few real mistakes and remaining 
perfectly calm and unruffled. Toogood seemed to have a good chance of winning 
the second hole, when he played three straight shots against a strong wind and 
reached the green, while his opponent’s ball was some little way off it. He took, 
however, four putts, and actually lost the hol 
Toocoop’s DiFFIcuLTIEs. 

Mr. Hutchinson had some time ago, if I remember rightly, a correspondent 
who declared that it was easier to hole quite short putts with the eves shut 
That may be so, but there was little opportunity of forming an opinion on 
Tuesday, because Toogood’s approach putts never gave him a short putt to 
hole next time. It was the putting more than anything else that caused his 
downfall, and no doubt the puzzling slopes of the Sunningdale greens, difficult 
enough to open-eyed golfers, made his task the more desperate. Curiously 
enough, he practically always erred on the side of pushing his putts out to the 
right. I do not remember to have seen him hook a single one. Not only on 
the green, but in all the other strokes, he erred in the direction of slicing, and 
this was so constantly noticeable that one was inclined to think that blind- 
folding must lead to slicing more than to any other form of mistake. The 
best part of his game was, as might have been naturally expected, his hitting 
from the tee, and this would doubtless have been a good deal better if he had 
not been lately hurt in a bicycle accident. Nothing, however, could have made 
much difference to the result, and ‘** keep your eye on the ball” will be regarded 
by those who saw the match as a more precious maxim than ever. B. D 
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IMPURITIES IN LONDON MILK. 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

S As a practical dairyman I venture to offer one or two remarks bearing 
on your recent article and correspondence on the pollution of the milk supply. 
[he photographs on which your article was based were sufficiently striking, 
surely, to induce some little consideration of this important question on the 
part of your readers. Unfortunately, hitherto the selection of even a wealthy 
family’s milk supply has frequently received about as much thought as would be 
given, say, to that of the firewood, while in other quarters the first and apparently 
the only considerations are those of price and general convenience, an utter 
disregard being displayed to every hygienic condition if these might possibly 
incur a slightly increased original charge. The consumer's view seems too often 
to be that “ milk is milk, and there’s an end on’t.””. The photographs which 
you published will prove that in too many cases milk is milk—plus a good deal 
else. So long as it comes from “ a nice clean shop ”’ and is served out with some 
interesting fiction about “‘ our own cows”’ and “ our own farms,” few further 
questions are asked, although the milk and the vessel in which it is delivered 
are both obviously unclean. Dirtv milk is dangerous milk. In hot weather, 
vear by year, this fact forces itself on the public notice in the most unmistak- 
able manner in the mortality returns of infants and young children. It is 
undoubtedly true that part of this mortality is due to the further contamination 
to which milk is exposed in many homes ; but it is hopeless to expect good results 
from such grossly contaminated samples as those illustrated in your columns, 
and which were said to represent the milk of well-known firms. Your corre- 
spondent who declares he has drunk gallons of such milk appears to forget 
that the town child drinks this same milk when it is twelve to twenty hours 
older, and when the germs introduced with the filth have had time to multiply 
and to secrete their toxic poisons. As regards the remark of your correspondent 
that such contamination is unavoidable, I am able to assure him from experience 
that intelligent co-operation between the farmer and the dairyman will work 
wonders. But clean milk is not to be had for nothing. In any department 
of life cleanliness is costly. The farmer who is prepared to produce clean milk 
rightly demands a price higher than that at which unclean milk can be profit- 
ibly disposed of, and the dairyman who faces the expense of assuring clean 
ind healthful supplies has a right also to be recompensed. A comparatively 
trifling advance on ordinary current rates would enable both farmer and dairv- 
man to meet every reasonable hygienic demand which could be made upon 
them, and even then milk would remain one of the cheapest as it is the most 
valuable food which enters our homes. Great claims have been made in some 
quarters for a supply of clean milk secured by centrifuging the ordinary article 
Chis may be an advantageous operation, but it does not take the place of clean 
production, as could generally be demonstrated by the filter test, which you 
recently illustrated. This process would free the milk from solid particles, 
ut the soluble impurities still remain together with the massive bacterial 
tamination, which is perhaps responsible for much general malaise in children, 
ven where it does not result in actual sickness. There has been no small amount 
' criticism of the milk trade on the part of the medical profession, but it has 

ted surprisingly little support to individual efforts to improve matters. 

the case of hospitals, as with many large business houses, it is hopeless to 
1ote prices for clean milk in competition with the ordinary contaminated supply. 
uls, perhaps, is understandable ; but it is scandalous that many of our largest 

i most fashionable hotels, who retail milk to their guests at a shilling or more 
‘ pint, also secure their supplies at practically the lowest prices available 
EN Davies. 


[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’ 
The alacrity with which your Press contemporaries have followed your 
id ot the roth inst. on this subject goes to prove—if further proof was needed— 
© wresistible force of your correspondent’s demonstrative facts confirming 
unanswerable comments you make on them. Although I am neither an 
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agricultural publicist, practical farmer or landowner, yet, if you will allow me, 
I will offer this contribution of one who in the past has designed and erected 
many dairy homesteads for a good number of landowners, mostly in my native 
county of Cheshire, which, I take it, is the premier milk-producing county in 
the kingdom. In doing this, I confess that not only my own, but the general 
mode of winter housing milch cows, in crowding them closely side by side with 
insufficient air-space, is not only detrimental but unnatural to both the animals 
and their produce. The consequences and avoidance of this contamination 
of milk you clearly show; add to this that still graver evil of tuberculosis, 
both largely due to uncleanliness and the lack of fresh air at all times, resulting 
in some degree from closed buildings. How, then, can these evils be partially 
or mainly met? Myreply is: Shelter milking stock in winter, as feeding stock 
now generally is, by providing enclosed and roofed-in yards, having sufficient 
room for necessary exercise, the milking, and possibly the feeding, only being 
done in the present quarters, all droppings being daily covered with clean straw 

There would then be less danger of the filthy smearing of udders, hindquarters 
and tails, as is mostly inevitable in stalls where cows stand and lie all night 
and most of the day. These yards to be provided with racks and water supply 

Ihe following advantages would follow: healthier and hardier stock ; increased 
value of manure being covered in; avoidance of damage to land, so obvious 
where cows are turned daily out on soft ground to water ; not more, but possibly 
less, cost of labour; checkmating the perplexing legal demands for almost 
impossible air-space per cow. Against all this there is, confessedly, the almost 
prohibitive question of cost, falling, as it mostly would, on those who not only 
have already expended large sums on buildings with scant returns, but this at 
a time when little encouragement is given to foster generosity between owner 
and tenant. Philanthropy and patriotism are acceptable phrases if carried 
out at the expense of others. Still, if there are, as I think there are, some able 
and willing to incur such outlay, I can say, from actual experience of buildings 
erected half a century ago, if entirely timber-built on sound principles, the cost 
need not be insuperable and the buildings would last for generations. In the 
rare cases of entirely new buildings the cost should not be more, but possibly 
less—RICHARD BECKETT. 

To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lirt 

S1r,—It may be hoped that your harassing illustrations of dirty milk will create 
a demand for the clean article. The old-fashioned balance—‘t demand and 
supply has advantages,” and it works. We groom our cows, moderately (a 
clean stall is more practicable than constant washing), and we strain the milk. 
I am simply pestered with would-be customers, because our milk is clean. But 
if new regulations are enacted of a very troublesome and inquisitorial character, 
the inevitable result will be that farmers (as distinct from large milk-house 
keepers) will refuse to sell milk at all. It is often only done “to oblige ”’ ; 
and because we know the extraordinary difficulty about getting milk for cottage 
children in many parts of the country. Any shortening of the present inadequate 
supply would cause more injury to the labourers’ children than the swallowing 
of a little manure—a nasty idea, but usually harmless. Unfortunately, more 
harmful things are passed over. I have been throwing away the milk of a valuable 
breeding cow with a bad quarter. But there is no supervision to prevent me 
from selling this milk, which I would not give to the calves. When I offered 
to register as a milk-seller, our sanitary inspector told me it was not usual or 
necessary. Yet this same local authority has closed every pigsty in the village, 
and drives us nearly mad with regulations about roofed ashpits. They swallow 
a camel and strain at a gnat. There is something amiss with the present position. 
But the fact remains that the latter-day tendency towards over-government 
and departmental meddling is rapidly becoming unbearable in this country. 
The sale of dangerous milk should be stopped—lI think by fine. I trust that 
the authorities will not risk putting an end to the scattered supply in country 
districts by too much regulating and impossible requirements. British farming 
cannot afford unlimited rebuilding of shippons, and clean, healthy cows do not 
always result from (or depend on) a fixed cubic air-space. I think that milk 
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can be produced sufficiently clean to be safe with- Vernon has to study such matters, but to son, f of t 
out very elaborate rules. Regulations which are your readers they are serious considerations — web 
applicable to ‘“ milk-houses”’ are unsuitable for T. R. U. ati 
farms; that will be the stumbling-block of the new [This is one of those legal points on which ther, fror 
Milk Bill Nortu Country FARMER is little or no authority, and it is difficult to Jay onl 
. down any precise rule on the subject. But on Ww dog 
4 BEAUTIFUL RECORD is that the use of barbed wire as field fenc ' wh 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” places not adjoining a highway cannot be said to }y has 
Sir,—Here is another “ Beautiful Record” similar contrary to good husbandry, and that a landlord he 
to the one shown in your issue of February roth gets rid of a tenant simply because the latter y ’ col 
My terrier, Bobs, and I chanced upon it in the course well-recognised, effective and cheap form of fencing an 
of our afternoon ramble, and I take the liberty of does so at the risk of having to pay compens I s! 
enclosing it to you just as I plucked it en route hither, We doubt, indeed, whether we are justifix 
thinking you may care to see it Emuity Hucues excluding fences on highways from the sco; 
this opinion, but as the common law of nuisan i ” 
A PLAGUE OF TOADS the Barbed Wire Act, 1893, impose a part 
fo tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” responsibility for injury to wayfarers, it m 7 
Str,—Can any of your readers help me in the follow- that an owner has a special right to prever P 
ing dilemma? A few years ago I made two small commission and continuance of a nuisance on his 
ponds at the bottom of my lawn, where before there But as regards what may be called internal 
was a small stream. Ever since, on or about March 2zoth. we do not think that an owner’s objection to | ’ 
hundreds of toads appear for breeding every year ONE OF NATURE’S TABLETS. wire constitutes such a good and sufficient causs f 
If | leave them alone the ponds are filled with strings reason inconsistent with good estate manageme is y 
of eggs, which develop into thousands of tadpoles, which, after some months to entitle him to give notice to quit and to escape liability to compensa 
leave the water and blacken the grass all round the ponds to such an extent tenant for unreasonable disturbance. If there is a special clause in the 
that they have clogged the lawn-mower. ‘The survivors after a few days dis- ment which prohibits the use of barbed wire, a breach of the condition 
appear, and are no nuisance till the following spring. The ponds are full of however, entitle the landlord to terminate the tenancy by notice. The sta i 
goldfish, nymphzas and other aquatic plants ; but the toads and their offspring of good estate management having been fixed by the parties, the tenant’s f re 
for four or five months are an unmitigated nuisance, especially when children to maintain that standard would, we think, be a good and sufficient ca t 
are about. I have tried taking them some distance down stream and letting the notice to quit. But in all these cases it must be remembered that it y 
them go; I have put them down the twelve-inch overflow pipe from the pond the arbitrator to say whether the cause or reason advanced bv the land 
and found their dismembered bodies brought back the next day, by rats I sufficient, and that his decision is final.—Eb. 
presume, and for the last year or two I have had them taken out and buried as nee 
humanely as I could; but I hate the whole thing, and should be glad to hear SHROVETIDE CUSTOMS IN DORSETSHIRE. 
of any remedy not involving suffering. The curious thing is that, until 1 made [To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”) 
my ponds, there was none anywhere near. How did the toads find them out ? Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to know that old customs st 
If I put wire-netting all round, what am I to do with the toads I catch outside ? their own in parts of the little county whose children love to rememb« 
F. W. B “* Dorset dear.” At Shrovetide boys go from house to house singing : 
Professor Boulenger, to whom we submitted this letter, writes: ‘‘ Your I be come a shrovén, Ft 
correspondent ought not to complain, as the abundance of toads, both adult Vor a piece o’ panciake, 
and young, cannot but prove highly beneficial to the plants growing in his garden. Or a piece o’ bacon, we 
Outside the breeding season, which lasts only about a fortnight—end of March Or a little truckle cheese dui 
ind beginning of April—the toads are terrestrial, and remain hidden in holes or Of yer own makén. 
under stones in the daytime, issuing forth at night to feed on insects, worms Gi’e me zome, or gi’e me none, 
and especially slugs. The tadpoles which issue from the strings of eggs after Or else yer door shall have a stwone. 
the parents have left the water are relished by goldfish and other fish, and ars These wandering minstrels are armed with plenty of potsherds, and a al ’ the 
further useful in cleansing the ponds of undesirable alga If, however, your to provide some of the delicacies mentioned results in a bombardment th 
correspondent should, after all, wish to get rid of the toads he can do so by placing door with these particularly sharp weapons. Stones are not permitt it im 
a number of ducks in his ponds. They will soon exterminate all the eggs and potsherds can account for a good deal of paint. In some localities S toe 
larve, and after a year or two the adult toads will abandon the place as unsuit- is sometimes called Sharp Tuesday as a tribute to the potsherds. I Cal 
able for the rearing of their offspring Toads do not resort to waters that are parts of England similar customs used to be observed, but whetlu 
well stocked with water-fowl, being gifted with a wonderful instinct for the are still in vogue there I am not certain. Our juvenile neight n 
selection of ponds in which to deposit their spawn. This instinct has, no doubt Somerset used to “clip” or embrace the parish church, dancing ro 
guided them to the ponds in question, which must be in some way preferabk hand-in-hand. In Shropshire the same custom was practised, but wit 
to the breeding-places to which the toads of the neighbourhood congregated addition of the blowing of trumpets. The cause of this ceremony t 
in previous times, and which they have probably abandoned in consequence.” quite clear, unless it hinted at the desirability of embracing religion 
Ep coming of Lent. In Devon the children sing : 
Tippetty tippetty to (pronounced toe), 
BARBED WIRE AND NOTICE TO QUIT Give me a pancake and I'll be go. 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” In Wilts : 
Sir,—The Times of January 29th reports that, complaint having been made of Pan hot 
the extensive use of barbed wire, at the annual meeting of the members of the Knife out, 
Worcestershire Hunt, Mr. Bowater Vernon stated that it was the rule on the We are come a shroving, 
estates of Sir Harry Foley Vernon and himself to give notice to quit to those Little bit of truckle cheese 
tenants who used wire Some of your readers no doubt will be able to inform Some of your own making. 
me whether notice to quit can be given for this reason, even with a special The invariable demand for truckle cheese “‘ of your own making ” presents the 
clause in the agreement prohibiting the use of barbed wire, without the owner idea that small holdings are not quite so modern as politicians would ha s 
incurring the risk of having to pay compensation for undue disturbance. In believe.—Etuet M. FREAME. 
other words, is it good estate management to give a tenant notice because he ————_- 
sets up barbed wire My excuse for troubling you with this letter must be A BELLICOSE ROBIN. 
that there are doubtless many impecunious owners among your subscribers who, To tHe Epitror or “Country Lire.’’] 
like myself, have their capital largely invested in agricultural land and who, Sir,—You may perhaps like to publish the enclosed photograph take 
while being pleased Sussex during the 
that the more fortu- recent hard weather 
nately circumstanced It shows an aggres- 
and, in most cases, . sive robin cla g 
practically landless rather more than 
members of the hunt his proper it 
should ride over ance in the s 
their property, yet meted out 1 rd 
would shrink from times.—]. Pa x 
the risk I have in — & 
dicated. Can one WEB-FOOT! 
safely give a tenant RETRIEV\ 
notice because he To tue Ep! b 
puts up barbed wir« Sir,—A few ; 
it may be. to stop ago I pu t 
places whert the from a Y\ d 
hunt have made gamekeeper 
gaps to which one’s wavy -coate t 
own impecuniosity triever bitch . 
forces one to deny a which I subseq . 
length or two of found to be , 
permanent fencing ? footed. Upon 
Probably aeither than one 0 t 





Mr. Bowater Vernon I have met 
nor Sir Harry HARD WEATHER. spaniel! p 
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of these peculiar pedal membranes, but have no recollection of having seen a 
web-footed retriever before; and though the bitch in question is apparently 
a true type of a pure-bred retriever, may she not, perchance, inherit her webs 
from some remote progenitor of spaniel type? I may mention that, although 
onlv shot over a very few times, the bitch promises to make an excellent gun- 
dog. She hunts well, has a good nose, retrieves fur and feather quickly to hand, 
while her mouth is soft as velvet. From comparatively early puppyhood she 
has evinced an extraordinary love for the water; indeed, it is difficult to keep 
her away from puddle, ditch, pond or stream. It matters not which, nor how 
cold the temperature of the water be, into it she goes wth the keenest delight, 
and, despite the fact that the bitch is rather heavily feathered” all round, 
she is an exceptionally powerful swimmer for her age— eight and a-half months. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
other readers of Country Lire have 
noticed this peculiarly powerful attrac- 
tion which water would seem to have 

for a web-footed dog.—MARSHMAN. 
{Our correspondent’s letter is 
extremely interesting, and would 
become even more so if he could tell 
us something of the ancestors of this 
animal. The web-footedness may be 
due to “ mutation,” or “ sporting,”’ as 
; it is more commonly called. But we 
2s suspect Labrador blood in its pedigree, 
- if this can be traced back a generation 
or two. This would account both for 
the webbed feet and the inordinate 

love of the water.—Ep.] 
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NATURE’S NIGHT SHIFT. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country LiFe.”’) 
Sir,—I saw in your issue of February 
roth some exceedingly good photographs 
of various impressions made in the snow 
by wild animals and birds. Of the 
animals I was particularly interested in 
the track of the otter, which was given 
FORE FOOT OF AN OTTER. away bythe drag of the tail. The snow 

in which Mr. Beetham’s photographs 
were taken was too deep to give an exact impression of the otter’s pads; but 
during the recent hard weather I obtained two photographs, which you may 
care to use, of the track of an otter made in a sprinkling of snow on the ice. 
The first shows the track as the beast travelled right across the pond and then 
climbed on to the bank ; the second is an impression of the fore foot. In both 
the five toe marks are well shown. Your readers are probably well aware 
that the otter and the badger walk on the soles of the feet, and so leave an 
impression of all five toes ; whereas the fox, the cat and the dog walk on their 
toes and leave an impression of four toes only, since the first claw is 
carried well above the level of the ground in the fore foot, and has entirely 
disappeared in the hind 
foot.—Dr. Francis Warp. 

PET FOXES. 

[To THe Epiror.} 
S1r,—The pleasing little 
history of “ Joey” and his 
many charms reminds me 
of the following: At a 
village where, hard py, I 
have had many a joyous 
day with the gun, lived a 
lady who had a remarkable 
gift for taming animals. 
My host told me this story 
of her. Someone gave her 
a cub and she domesticated 
it. It used to come in 
from the garden through 
the open French windows 
and sit before the fire warm- 
ing itself andthinking. At 
length his room got better 
than his company ; whether 
he became smelly or snappy 
or chivied the fowls I have 
forgotten. Anyhow, he had 
to go. So his mistress 
drove him off in the gig 
some miles where she knew 
just the wood for him. She 
anchored the gig and took 
the unsuspecting brute 

AN OTTER TRACK IN SNOW. down a glade, trying—in 
; vain, however—to_ give 
him the slip. She was in despair, when, at that moment, a rabbit dashed 
acr the path. The fox was after him on the instant. His mistress ran off 
to gig, jumped in and drove off a different way. She had only covered a 
distance when, to her dismay, she saw on the outskirts of the wood rows 
of \easant coops. She drove home full of apprehension. This is what she 


he ifterwards: The keepers kept a fire going at night to scare foxes from the 
co Making their rounds they beheld, to their unbounded astonishment, 
a sitting before the fire, warming himself and thinking. Next morning 
th was woe and lamentation; any number of pheasants killed by a fox. 
I t the number now, but I remember that it was enough to make a very good 
b "an odd day. But the owner, learning the facts (the lady “‘ owned up” 
or 


occasion), was, I was told, ‘ very nice about it !”"—D. O. 
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APPARITIONS. 

[To tne Eprror.] 
S1r,—In your issue of February 
17th you have a very interesting 
article on Pepys’ College, Cam- 
bridge. Have you noticed that 
in the photograph marked “‘ The 
Pepysian Library’’ there 
appears—at least there does to 
me—at the third and fourth 
windows from the left a distinct 
representation of, at the first 
window a hatted Cavalier, and 
at the second a_bare-headed 
Roundhead ? In each case they 
are looking out of the window. 
The picture should be held 
about a foot from the eye to get 
the effect. 1 wonder if any of 
your other readers will notice 
this rather peculiar freak of the 
camera.—WILLIAM OSBORNE. 

[We reproduce that part of 
the photograph which shows the 
windows, as the apparent ghosts 
of Cavalier and Roundhead may 
interest students of matters 
psychical; but, at the same 
time, we reluctantly offer the 
prosy suggestion that the Appear- 
ances are reflections of the distant 
bare tree branches.—Eb. | 
HOUSE PESTS: FLIES AND 

BEETLES. 
{To tHe Eptiror. 





Sir,—There have been many 
enquiries in your paper for 
the means of destroying 


MAGDALENE GHOSTS? 


or driving away flies and beetles. Your correspondent “ F. G. L.”’ wishes 
to know the best means of preventing house-flies’ eggs from hatching out when 
the warm weather comes. But does the pestilent house-fly come from eggs 
which are hatched in the house? Nearly the first flies found in our homes 
are small, never growing larger, and are ever on the wing. Those which later on 
come to worry us are from the middens hard by, and only become house-flies 
when they enter to bite and sup and dine with us. The best means I know of 
clearing out woodlice and beetles is to sprinkle turpentine in their haunts. They 
cannot stand this application, and either die out or clear out. The smell of 
‘‘turps’”’ may be objectionable, but it is a healthy disinfectant.—T. R 


A WATER CLOCK OR CLEPSYDRA 
[To tHE Epitror or “ Country Luire.’’] 

Sir,—The one in my possession, and of which I send you a photograph, is dated 
1639, stands thirty-three inches 
high, and is a handsome piece 
of workmanship. The brass 
dial is nine inches in dia- 
meter, and is_ divided into 
twenty-four hours, the period 
the water flows. The signs of 
the Zodiac are also quaintly 
engraved on it. A is a brass 
cylinder filled with water, 
which is allowed to escape, 
drop by drop, through a small 
tap fixed near the bottom of 
A, and which can be regu- 
lated. B is a copper float, 
which rests on the surface of 
the water and sinks with it. 
It is kept steady by C, a 
counterpoise, to which it is 
attached by a chain, which 
passes over the pulley (D), 
upon which the hand (E) is 
fixed as the water sinks in 
A. B falls, and thus raises 
C, which causes E to move 
round the dial and_ indicate 
the time, which it does with 
accuracy. A has to be filled 
every twenty-four hours. On 
the brass vessel marked PF, 
into which the water drains, 
is engraved: ‘‘ Tyme is Short. 
G. Knight of y® Towne Ips- 
wich, 1639,” and _ below his 
coat of arms and crest. Gules, 
a lion rampant, gardant 
argent, impaling azure; three 
ships’ prows of the second 
supporters, two sea-lions 
argent, crest, a demi-lion argent 
supporting a ship proper.—H. T. 
Barker, Ludlow. 





THE CLEPSYDRA, 
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AND A 
Lire 


A SNAKE-CHARMER COBRA 
To tHe Eviror or 


Sokoto in Northern Nigeria 


Cot NTRY 


Sir,—At there lives a man 


named Dadali, who is a “ snake-charmer” in the true 


sense of the word This man is a naturalist who, it 


catching and handling 


fear of 


would seem, has the power of 
danger 
Dadali was well known to the Europeans at Sokoto; but 
that the that he hafdled had 
drugged. This man trouble 
gaol After he 
more than a month, the British 
asked if he could catch handle a snake if 
taken to which the Resident 
Dadali agreed to do this, and was taken under 
tittle from the 
After some 
driven out of 


poison snakes and scorpions without 


it was believed snakes 


got into 


been in 


been tamed of 
had 


Resident went to 


and was put in prison 


him 


and and he 


were any place should 


choose 


guard to a swamp at some distance 


station, where snakes were to be found. 


search and digging a black cobra was its 
hole Dadali sprang to it, 
brought it to the Resident 


man, who had been more than a month in prison, could 


seized it in his hand and 


It isnot possible that this 


have arranged to recapture a tame snake in such a 
place, and without having the knowledge beforehand 
that he would be called upon to do such a thing 
Some little time afterwards, Dadali brought a large 
black cobra, over five feet long, to the compound of the 
writer See photographs Nos. 2, 3 and 4.) This snake 


he handled with the utmost freedom, teasing it 


COUNTRY 





until the reptile got angry 


and sat up hissing, spreading out its hood, while the native servants kept a 


most respectful distance. (See photograph No. 3.) 
Dadali the the 
native servants) dared the white man to pick up 
I called my native soldier servant and 


then (probably for benefit of 


the cobra 


told him to load his carbine, and said in the 
native tongue, “lam going to pick up that 
snake If it bites me, shoot that man,” 
indicating Dadali Tbe snake-charmer was 
then asked if he still wished the cobra to 
be touched, upon which he laughed and said, 
“ Pick the snake up—if you do not fear.” I 
then picked up the cobra, taking hold about 
the middle of its body The creature kept 
quite still while it was being lifted, writhing 


its head gently in the air, while the snake charmer 
It is probable that this man 
was capable of exerting some kind of mesmeri 


kept in front of it 


power over snakes, and possibly something in 
his sense of touch enabled him to handle them 
without their wishing to hurt him I have seen 


him take four or five poison snakes out of the 
pocket of his robe, holding the wriggling handful as if 
a bundle of sticks, while the bite of any one of the 


they 
snakes 


GETTING 


had 
that 


been 


he 


LIFE 


DADALI 


compression of 


serpent 


ANGRY. 


behaviour 


of the 





Sokoto 
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AND A SMALL COBRA. 
the muscles of the poison gland, so that : 
bears the nickname of “ spitting smake.” . . . The na 
say that the snake aims at the eyes, 
that if the venom enters the eye it « 
a very severe inflammation, but nothing w 
One fact is certain (from my own obs 
tion), that these African Cobras are 
slow to strike with their fangs. I have 
or twice trodden on one, and the snak 


rapidly withdrawn to a safe distance, and 
adopted an attitude of menace.’ The fa 
some cobras are unwilling to bite is corrol 
by Mr. H. M. Ridley Writing on the 
cobra known as Naia sputatrix, he observe 
*When annoyed, the cobra sits up in th 
known manner, makes a_ very 

snorting noise, holding its mouth open 

form of a and every 
spitting its saliva [read shooting its px 

its opponent. It never attempts to bit 
spits with great accuracy, at a 
eight feet.” As the man Dadali is a natu 
he is well acquainted 
Many of the most poisonous snake 


and 


circle now and 


distan 


probably with 


cobra 


Indian krait, for instance, can only be induced to bite by inflicting actua 





“THE REPTILE SAT UP HISSING.’ 
held meant death in something under half-an-hour [he photographs 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 were taken by myself at a distance of about six feet 
from the snake, after it had been made angry. In 
No. 4 it will be seen that the cobra has _ its 
mouth just open, and is in the act of striking 

D. H. Macpone.t (Captain). 


[With regard to this Professor Boulenger writes: 
‘The snake is, no doubt, Naia nigricollis, a 
species in Nigeria, of which I have on two occasions 
received examples from Sokoto. It is known as the 
‘Spitting Snake’ of West Africa, being in the habit 
of ejecting poison through its fangs, often at a consider- 
distance. In work Liberia, Sir Harry 

has the this 
reptile : 


commot 


his on 
following much 
‘ Naia nigricollis is not infrequently 
seen in native villages, which it account of 
the and other vermin that food Th 
snakes frequent the thatch more especially, and do not 
generally interfere with human beings unless first 
attacked. Even then, instead of striking with their 
fangs, they seem to prefer to eject the by 


able 
Johnston 
dreaded 


remarks on 


visits on 


rats form its 


venom 








on them, as when stepped upon, for instance.”—I 


A COUNTRY HOUSE QUERY. 
[fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—On reading (in the last number) of your 
spondent’s method of exterminating woodlice by 
of carbon disulphide, it struck me that besick 
danger, this chemical would be very difficult to | 
It smells and is extremely inflammable.—C. S. S 





RARIORA. 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”} 


Sir,—I should be much obliged if you could giv 


the meaning of the word “ Rariora,” and 





its definition, 


which appeared at the heading of the articles entitled 


“Nicotine and Its Rariora,” by A. M. 


Broadle Vy, 


in 


Country Lire of January 13th and January 2oth, 1912 


I have searched fruitlessly for the explanation 
word in several dictionaries.—E. R. 

[We submitted this query to Mr. Broadley 
writes: “I cannot guarantee the strict classical « 


ness of the word ‘ Rariora,’ which signifies a collectiv 


gathering of rare and curious matter concerning any 
subject. The word, however, has received sanct 


continual use and was adopted by Mr. Hodgkin as the title of three 
volumes containing MS. and other interesting matter in his collection.” 


READY TO STRIKE. 


the 
























